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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
96 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 

Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The First African Regional Conference 
of the 
International Labour Organisation 


Lagos, December 1960 


The following article gives a general survey of the work of the 
First African Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation. It does not attempt to be exhaustive. A fuller account 
ts contained in Industry and Labour, also published by the I.L.0. 
The texts of the resolutions and conclusions adopted by the Conference 
will be published in the Official Bulletin. 


HE First African Regional Conference of the International 

Labour Organisation, which met in Lagos in the Federation 
of Nigeria from 5 to 16 December 1960, was the largest regional 
conference the I.L.O. has ever held. Meeting towards the end of a 
year which has everywhere been termed “the year of Africa”, 
both because ot the emergence in 1960 of a large number of new 
independent African States and because of the extent to which the 
attention of the world was concentrated in 1960 on the problems of 
the African Continent, it attracted world attention. One indication 
of this consisted in the messages of goodwill and wishes for the 
success of the Conference which came from His Majesty the Emperor 
of Ethiopia Haile Selassie I, the President of the United States, 
Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, and the President of the 
Republic of Brazil, Dr. Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira ; these 
messages were in addition to those brought orally from the heads 
of African governments by the leaders of delegations attending the 
Conference. 

At the same time the Conference met at a stage at which the 
social, economic and political ferment which characterises the 
Africa of the mid-twentieth century was at a crucial point and at 
which there were grave differences of view in Africa on political 
issues. In the long run it is possible that the major achievement of 


1 Vol. XXV, No. 4, 15 Feb. 1961. 
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the First African Regional Conference of the I.L.O. will be con- 
sidered to be the proof it afforded that the representatives of 
governments, employers and workers from all Africa could co- 
operate fruitfully and effectively to seek solutions to the social and 
economic problems of the continent with a view to securing a better 
life for its peoples. 

The Prime Minister of the Federation of Nigeria, His Excellency 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, in his opening address to the 
Conference made an appeal in this sense— 


I have noted with a good deal of sympathy the request in the latest 
Report of the Director-General that this Conference should avoid political 
issues, but I must confess that my sympathy is divided equally between 
the Director-General and those delegates who believe in all honesty that 
labour problems are so closely related to politics that it is unrealistic to try 
to separate them. For instance, in this continent the principles of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation regarding freedom of association, freedom of 
choice of employment, and equality of treatment for workers irrespective 
of their race or religion or sex, are being shamefully ignored. Nevertheless, 
I do assure you that these matters are being taken up elsewhere by the 
political leaders of the African States, and I therefore associate myself with 
the Director-General’s request, because I believe that we can better promote 
the welfare of our people if we concentrate at this Conference on finding 
effective solutions to the problems which you are invited to discuss. 


The Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr. George C. Lodge, 
made a similar appeal at the opening sitting— 


Before referring in more detail to the heavy task the Conference will 
have in dealing adequately with its substantial agenda, I should like to 
refer toa question dealt with in the introduction to the Report of the Director- 
General and one which was given very close consideration by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. It was also a question referred to 
by the Prime Minister. The objective of this Conference is not to deal 
with political issues on which African peoples may be divided and which 
we in the I.L.O. have no competence to discuss or to decide. The objective 
of this Conference is to formulate policy on social issues which are our 
responsibility and on which we can reasonably hope to secure a wide measure 
of agreement. The unanimous opinion in the Governing Body when conven- 
ing this Conference, as indicated by the views put forward by Governments, 
Workers and Employers, was that the Conference should not take up or 
allow itself to be diverted into political avenues, but should concentrate on 
the subjects on its agenda, on the subjects which are vital and urgent to the 
peoples of this continent, And as Chairman of the Governing Body I asso- 
ciate myself fully with the request made by the Director-General in his 
Report that all members of delegations should respect that understanding 
in the course of their participation in debates. 


The substantial practical work of the Conference is the clearest 
demonstration of the effectiveness of these appeals. The spirit in 
which its work was to be conducted was foreshadowed by the 
President of the Conference, Mr. J. M. Johnson, Minister of Labour 
of the Federation of Nigeria, in his opening presidential address— 
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It is now generally accepted that 1960 has become, as the Director- 
General pointed out in his Report, “ the year of Africa”. The truth of this 
statement becomes clearer as we draw near the close of this momentous 
year—a year which has seen the greater part of the countries and peoples 
of Africa become masters of their own affairs. But if 1960 were to be marked 
by no more than political independence, not only Africa but the world at 
large would soon be faced with a period of dangerous disillusionment ; for 
independence cannot and should not be regarded as an end in itself. It has 
accordingly become the duty of all African countries to indicate that this 
year of destiny shall be marked not only by the attainment of independence, 
which is undoubtedly a glorious achievement, but also as the year in which 
we showed the capacity to bring to bear on world problems in general and 
on African problems in particular the maturity of judgment and the 
honesty of purpose which alone will ensure a peaceful and prosperous future 
in terms of social and economic development for our peoples. 


* 
* » 


The First African Regional Conference, while marking a new 
and decisive step in the activities of the I.L.O. in Africa, represented 
at the same time the culmination and logical consequence of a long 
period of work by the I.L.O. in relation to African problems. 

The years between the establishment of the Organisation and 
the outbreak of the Second World War were marked by the adoption 
by the International Labour Conference of a number of international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations having primary refer- 
ence to African labour problems in the basic field of human rights 
and dealing essentially with forced labour and other forms of 
compulsion to labour.! 

A Committee of Experts on Native Labour ? was established to 
give the Governing Body of the International Labour Office the 
benefit of the advice of persons with extensive knowledge of African 
questions in connection with the technical preparation of these 
instruments. After the Second World War it was succeeded by 
the Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
Territories, which concentrated its attention more and more with 
the passage of the years on African problems. This Committee met 
on five occasions (London, 1947; Geneva, 1951; Lisbon, 1953; 
Dakar, 1955 ; and Geneva, 1957), and gave detailed study to prob- 


1 Notably the Forced Labour Convention, 1930; the Recruiting of 
Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936; the Contracts of Employment 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939; and the Penal Sanctions (Indi- 
genous Workers) Convention, 1939. 

2? The Committee of Experts was established by the Governing Body of 
the I.L.O. in 1926 and was convened for five sessions, in 1927, 1928, 1930, 
1932 and 1934. At the first three sessions the questions it studied were the 
various aspects of forced labour ; at the two later sessions it gave attention 
to systems of recruiting, contracts of employment and penal sanctions in 
relation to indigenous workers. 
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lems of productivity, technical and vocational training, wage sys- 
tems and policies, housing, social security, industrial relations, and 
migrant labour problems. Its final session in 1957 was devoted 
entirely to African problems, when its agenda comprised examina- 
tion of a survey of labour and social policy in Africa, the outcome 
of its work being the African Labour Survey, subsequently published 
by the International Labour Office.t A companion volume, the 
Labour Survey of North Africa, was published in 1960.* 

The International Labour Conference continued to mark its 
deep enduring interest in labour problems in Africa by the adoption 
of a series of further instruments primarily of relevance to the 
African Continent.* The Committee of Experts on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations as well as the International 
Labour Conference gave increasing attention to the problems of 
application of Conventions to non-metropolitan territories, a sub- 
stantial proportion of which were African. The attendance at the 
International Labour Conference each year of a larger number of 
observer delegations from Africa was made possible by the revision 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation which 
came into effect in 1946. 

The establishment of the African Field Office in Lagos in Janu- 
ary 1959 was a further step designed to enable the I.L.O. to develop 
its work in Africa. Since its creation this Office has contributed 
substantially to the expansion of I.L.O. technical assistance activi- 
ties in Africa, particularly in the field of technical and vocational 
training. 

The most recent development preceding the holding of the 
First African Regional Conference was the creation of a tripartite 
I.L.O, African Advisory Committee, which met for the first time 
in 1959 in Luanda, Angola ; the work of this Committee contributed 
substantially to the preparation of the First African Regional 


Conference. 


* 
* * 


11.L.0.: African Labour Survey. Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 48 (Geneva, 1958). 

2Idem: Labour Survey of North Africa. Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 60 (Geneva, 1960). 

3 The Social Policy in Dependent Territories Recommendation, 1944 ; the 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions) Recom- 
mendation, 1945 ; the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Conven- 
tion, 1947 ; the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947 ; the Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947 ; the Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947 ; the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1947 ; 
the Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1955 ; 
and the Protection of Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Countries) Recom- 
mendation, 1955. 
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An account of the work and achievement of the First African 
Regional Conference inevitably calls for some reference to the 
purposes which such regional conferences are designed to serve. 
They are clearly intended not only to offer the opportunity to 
exchange views and to seek to work for common solutions to the 
problems covered by the technical items on the agenda of the 
particular conference, but to enable participants to place their 
labour and social problems before the I.L.O. and their colleagues 
from other countries and territories in the region, so that they may 
call upon the services of the Organisation and the experience of 
other countries. The occasion to do this is offered primarily by the 
debate on the Director-General’s Report. One index of the success 
of the First African Regional Conference in this regard was that 
the number of speakers in this debate was far greater than at any 
other regional conference ever held by the I.L.O. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. Lodge, Chairman of the 
Governing Body, and addressed in the first instance by Alhaji Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Nigeria. Mr. J. M. Johnson, Minister of Labour of the Federation 
of Nigeria, was unanimously elected President of the Conference. 
The Vice-Presidents elected were Mr. Badiane, Minister of Tech- 
nical Education, Senegal, Mr. Achour, Employers’ delegate, Tunisia, 
and Mr. Pongault, Workers’ delegate, Congo (Brazzaville). 

Thirty-six African countries and territories were represented at 
the Conference. The total number of delegates and advisers was 229, 
including 66 Government delegates, 32 Employers’ delegates and 
34 Workers’ delegates. The delegation of the Governing Body was 
composed of the Chairman of the Governing Body, two Government 
members, two Employers’ members and two Workers’ members. 
Observers from six member States from outside the African Conti- 
nent attended the Conference. The United Nations and seven other 
official intergovernmental international organisations were repre- 
sented and there were also representatives of eight non-govern- 
mental international organisations. 

In addition to the Report of the Director-General, there were 
two further items on the agenda of the Conference—vocational 
training, and relations between employers and workers. An account 
of the discussions, resolutions and conclusions of the Conference and 
relevant committees in regard to these two subjects is given later 
in this article. 

There was very full discussion of the Director-General’s Report, 
no less than 74 speakers taking part, including 16 government 
Ministers. The principal subjects receiving attention in the discus- 
sion were : problems of economic and social development, vocational 
training and general educational needs, industrial relations, the 
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development of the work of the I.L.O. in Africa, labour legislation 
and the application of international labour standards, workers’ 
education, the International Institute for Labour Studies and the 
technical assistance which the I.L.O. could provide for African 
countries. 

In addition to the resolutions and conclusions adopted by the 
Conference on vocational training and relations between employers 
and workers, five further resolutions were adopted. The resolution 
of widest scope was that concerning the work of the International 
Labour Organisation in Africa, which dealt with the regional 
activities of the I.L.O. in Africa, the preparation, ratification and 
application of international labour Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions in Africa, technical assistance, workers’ education and the 
education of management of small and medium-sized undertakings. 
The other resolutions adopted concerned : (1) the stability of world 
commodity markets and their influence on levels of living and 
employment ; (2) the International Institute for Labour Studies ; 
(3) the living and working conditions of women and young workers 
in Africa ; and (4) the ratification of the Indigenous and Tribal 
Populations Convention, 1957, and the revision of the Social Policy 
(Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947. 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A substantial part of the statements made in the course of the 
discussion of the Director-General’s Report consisted of accounts 
given by delegates of the current economic and social problems of 
their respective countries, the solutions that were being attempted 
and analyses of the over-all issues involved in the relationship 
between social progress and the necessities of economic develop- 
ment. The role which the Conference considered that the I.L.O. 
might play in this regard was defined in the opening part of the 
resolution concerning the ratification of the Indigenous and Tribal 
Populations Convention, 1957, and the revision of the Social Policy 
(Non-Metropolitan Territories), Convention, 1947. 

This declares that the chief concern of every nation should be 
social progress linked to economic development, and recommends 
that the governments of the independent States of Africa should 
give priority to the framing and progressive implementation of 
plans to this end. The authorities responsible for countries that are 
still dependent should create the conditions necessary for the early 
attainment of independence by the people of those countries to 
enable them to assume full responsibility for their economic and 
social policies. The resolution calls on the I.L.O. to combine its 
efforts in matters of economic and social development policy with 
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those of the governments and other international agencies con- 
cerned and asks that I.L.O. technical assistance programmes should 
be so oriented as to enable the I.L.O. to give effective assistance to 
the countries concerned in the framing and implementation of eco- 
nomic and social development plans. 

Another aspect of economic and social development problems 
to which the Conference gave specific attention was dealt with in 
the resolution concerning the stability of world commodity markets 
and their influence on levels of living and employment. This resolu- 
tion invites the Governing Body of the I.L.O., in the light of the 
extent to which levels of living and employment of the workers 
and peoples of a large number of African countries are affected by 
fluctuations in world prices of raw materials and commodities, to 
take all appropriate steps to ensure that in the framing or revision 
of international commodity agreements due account is taken of 
their social consequences, particularly on the levels of living and 
employment and the conditions of work of the peoples concerned. 

As emphatic as the preoccupation of the Conference with the 
pressing need for social and economic advancement in Africa was 
the stress laid on the major role the I.L.O. should be called upon 
to play in furthering that advancement. Speaker after speaker 
made this point in different ways and the resolutions adopted by 
the Conference are an unequivocal confirmation of its strong feeling 
on this matter. It can be said without reservation that the First 
African Regional Conference, speaking with the voice of the repre- 
sentatives of governments, employers and workers of all Africa, 
marked the explicit adherence of the peoples of Africa to the 
objectives of the I.L.O. and their desire to have the Organisation 
assist them in practical ways to attain the level of social and 
economic development to which they are urgently aspiring. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The subject of vocational training was the second item on the 
agenda of the Conference and a Committee on Vocational Training 
was set up to study this item. It should, however, be noted in 
addition that vocational training and educational needs generally 
were a central theme in most of the speeches made in the course 
of the debate on the Director-General’s Report. In his reply the 
Director-General said— 

In this Conference there has been a remarkable consensus of agreement 
on the nature of the main economic and social problems confronting the 
African countries—and also upon what needs to be done about them. No 


conclusion has emerged more clearly or with greater unanimity than the 
importance which should be given to education and training. 
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Discussion of this subject in the course of the debate on the 
Director-General’s Report covered four main general topics: 
firstly, description and analysis by delegates of the problems in 
this field in their respective countries ; secondly, accounts of the 
approaches being adopted, for example accelerated training 
methods ; thirdly, emphasis on the importance of expanding edu- 
cational facilities both for the needs of the communities concerned 
and also to facilitate vocational training programmes ; and fourthly, 
reference to the important services which it was felt that the I.L.O. 
could provide through technical assistance in this field. 

In the Committee on Vocational Training statements were 
made by a number of delegates outlining present training activities 
in their respective countries, with particular emphasis on matters 
requiring urgent attention, and especially international technical 
assistance. This general discussion was followed by examination of 
the problems connected with vocational and technical training, 
the main aspects discussed being the importance of reliable infor- 
mation on manpower supply and demand, the objectives of and 
factors influencing training policy, problems of training in industry 
and commerce, instructor training, accelerated training and up- 
grading training, long-term training and apprenticeship, problems 
and methods of training in agriculture, training in respect of small- 
scale industries and co-operatives, the training of intermediate and 
higher personnel, management training, the importance of adequate 
labour administrative services in connection with vocational and 
technical training programmes and the need for good central orga- 
nisation and collaboration with employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions in respect of such programmes. 

Two resolutions were adopted by the Committee and subsequent- 
ly by the Conference. The first concerns international technical 
assistance and calls for priority to be given to programmes related 
to the training of supervisors and instructors ; such training should 
take place in specialised establishments in industry, commerce, 
agriculture and public services and be concerned in the first instance 
with the training of instructors for vocational training centres, 
foremen, and supervisory staff for co-operatives. The second reso- 
lution was a comprehensive one concerning vocational and technical 
training, which deals in detail with the points noted in the preceding 
paragraph as having been examined in the general discussion. In 
particular it emphasises that training programmes for African 
countries will need to have regard to the following main objectives: 


(a) the training of sufficient numbers of skilled workers who are adjusted 
to modern industrial production and sufficiently adaptable to acquire 
the new skills and work methods which economic development will 
bring with it ; 
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(b) the formation of a cadre of managers, engineers, technicians and super- 
visors adequate to fill shortages in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments and to meet the needs of economic growth in the years ahead ; 


(c) the achievement of higher productivity and better living standards 
in rural communities through improvement of existing skills and 
introduction of more efficient methods of agricultural production and 
husbandry ; 
the training in organisational and administrative practices of officials 
for the co-operative movement and for the public services dealing with 
labour and manpower questions. 


A final section of the resolution deals with action by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in this field. It requests the I.L.O. 
to continue and expand its study of training problems in respect 
of Africa, makes proposals as to the priorities in training pro- 
grammes, analyses the forms that I.L.O. assistance can most 
usefully take and requests the Governing Body to give considera- 
tion to the establishment of a special African Training Committee 
to advise the Organisation on its activities in this field. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


The third item on the agenda of the Conference was relations 
between employers and workers, covering (a) freedom of associa- 
tion, (6) joint consultation and (c) collective bargaining. In 


addition to the discussions in the Committee on Relations between 
Employers and Workers which was set up by the Conference, 
this subject was frequently referred to during the debate on the 
Director-General’s Report ; a number of speakers emphasised the 
importance of the problems in this field at a time when the tempo 
of economic development was resulting in a rapid increase in the 
wage-earning population of African countries. 

In the Committee the discussion on freedom of association 
centred around the following points: the extent to which the 
changing circumstances of Africa made it desirable for the new 
African States to ratify and apply the Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, and the 
Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, 
rather than to continue to discharge responsibilities assumed under 
the K.ght of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947; the rights which it was specially important to protect, 
including the right to strike; the desirability that national 
constitutions should contain provisions safeguarding the right of 
association ; the characteristics of the trade union situation in the 
different African countries ; the practical effect of the ratification 
of the Conventions in question ; the special problems deriving from 
the multiplicity of trade unions ; the circumstances under which 
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the automatic deduction of trade union dues from wages was 
appropriate ; and problems of racial discrimination in relation to 
the exercise of the right of association. In regard to joint consulta- 
tion and collective bargaining, time permitted only a relatively 
brief exchange of views. 

The Committee, and subsequently the Conference, unanimously 
adopted a resolution concerning freedom of association and pro- 
tection of the right to organise, and conclusions concerning collective 
bargaining and joint consultation. 

The resolution appeals urgently to African States and govern- 
ments responsible for territories in Africa in which the Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Conven- 
tion, 1948, and the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949, are in force to apply their provisions fully, to 
African States in which these Conventions are not in force to 
consider ratifying them and ensuring their application, and to 
governments responsible for non-metropolitan territories in Africa 
in which all the provisions of the two Conventions are not fully in 
force to examine the possibility of accepting and applying all their 
provisions. A further urgent appeal is made for the guarantee in 
all African countries and territories of certain basic rights in 
respect of freedom of association. The Governing Body is requested 
to have impartial surveys of the practicai application of the right 
of freedom of association carried out in the various countries of 
Africa, to invite the governments concerned to co-operate fully 
with the Governing Body Committee on Freedom of Association, 
to accelerate the procedure of this Committee and to give greater 
publicity to its conclusions, particularly when any government 
fails to co-operate fully with it. 

The conclusions on collective bargaining and joint consultation 
emphasise that “collective bargaining constitutes the method of 
determining wages and conditions of employment which is in the 
best interest of all parties and is the most conducive to equitable 
and harmonious relations between employer and workers”. 

All appropriate steps should be taken to guarantee generally 
in Africa the right to organise and bargain collectively and to 
facilitate collective bargaining in practice, as well as to create a 
better understanding in African countries of the importance of col- 
lective bargaining. Stress is also laid on the need for the develop- 
ment of organisations of employers and workers and on practical 
measures to encourage collective bargaining and delimit its sphere 
of utility. 

In respect of joint consultation, the conclusions note the varying 
patterns established in different African countries and indicate in 
detail a number of measures to facilitate joint consultation arrange- 
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ments at different levels. It is emphasised at the same time that 
joint consultation lends itself particularly well to existing circum- 
stances in Africa, where wide differences of background frequently 
exist between employers and their workers, and between managers, 
or supervisors, and workers. Finally it is recommended that the 
attention of governments and of employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions should be drawn to the I.L.O. programme of action on labour- 
management relations, so that African countries can contribute to 
and benefit from it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORK OF THE I.L.O. IN AFRICA 


One of the principal themes recurring in the course of the debate 
on the Director-General’s Report was the question of the develop- 
ment of the I.L.O.’s work in Africa. The statements made in the 
course of the discussion were essentially of a general character and 
may be summarised as indicating a widespread feeling that sub- 
stantial expansion was called for. In a more concrete way, and in 
more precise terms, the resolution adopted concerning the work of 
the International Labour Organisation in Africa dealt with five 
main aspects of this question: regional activities, international 
labour standards, technical assistance, workers’ education and the 
education of management. The last four of these questions are 
treated separately below. 

The part of the resolution dealing with regional activities 
requests the Governing Body to give special attention to the con- 
clusions submitted to it by the First African Regional Conference 
and to convey to governments and employers’ aud workers’ organ- 
isations in Africa the hope of the Conference that they will fully 
support the work of the I.L.O. The resolution recommends that 
further African Regional Conferences should be convened at inter- 
vals not exceeding four years and that a tripartite African Advisory 
Committee representative of the whole of Africa should meet 
regularly at least once every two years ; other proposals are made 
for the intensification and expansion of the I.L.O.’s work in Africa. 


APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
STANDARDS IN AFRICA 


The important influence which international labour Conventions 
and Recommendations have already had in shaping labour legisla- 
tion and social and labour policy in Africa as well as the means by 
which that influence might be extended in the future were important 
themes of discussion and decision at the Conference. In addition 
to the attention the subject was given in the debate on the Director- 
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General’s Report, the resolutions adopted by the Conference 
emphasised in a number of instances the importance it attached to 
this aspect of the I.L.O.’s work. 

At the opening sitting of the Conference both the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Labour of the Federation of Nigeria referred 
to the major part played by I.L.O. standards in shaping the labour 
legislation and social policy of their country ; the latter, in par- 
ticular, stated— 

Practically all our labour legislation ... even that dating as far back as 
30 years, has been largely based upon the principles enunciated, accepted 
and codified by the I.L.O. The same applies in varying extent to most of 


the African countries and territories represented here today. This is evidenced 
by the numbers of Conventions ratified by member States in Africa. 


The following statement of the Minister of Labour of the United 
Kingdom was equally a major tribute to this aspect of the I.L.O.’s 
work : 

The outstanding contribution of the I.L.O. to mankind has been the 
creation of international labour and working standards by means of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. These have been and will remain a powerful 
influence in improving conditions of life and labour throughout the world, 
and the more universally they are applied the better. 


Among the speakers in the debate who referred to the import- 
ance of the international labour Conventions and Recommendations, 
whether in relation to the labour legislation of their own countries 
or as a basis for social progress in Africa, were the Government 
delegates of Cameroun, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Gabon, Guinea, Libya, Mali, the Malagasy Republic, Portugal, 
Senegal, Togo, Uganda and the United Arab Republic as well as 
the Workers’ delegates from Kenya, the Malagasy Republic, Mali, 
Northern Rhodesia, Senegal and Tanganyika. 

The resolutions adopted by the Conference in regard to voca- 
tional training and relations between employers and workers both 
contain specific reference to international labour standards, particu- 
larly in regard to the second of these questions. It is, however, in 
two of the wider resolutions that more specific attention is given 
to the question of the application as a whole of international labour 
standards to Africa. 

The resolution adopted concerning the work of the International 
Labour Organisation in Africa contains an important section 
entitled “Preparation, Ratification and Application of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and Recommendations in Africa ”. 
A solemn appeal is addressed to all African States Members of the 
I.L.O. to re-examine periodically all Conventions with a view to 
their progressive application and ratification ; a similar appeal is 
made in regard to the acceptance of Recommendations. The resolu- 
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tion refers in particular to a number of Conventions concerning the 
protection of certain fundamental human rights, ratification and 
strict application of which should be regarded by all African States 
as a question of honour and prestige, namely the Forced Labour 
Convention, 1930; the Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 
1957 ; the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939 ; 
the Abolition of Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 
1955 ; the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to 
Organise Convention, 1948 ; the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949; and the Discrimination (Employ- 
ment and Occupation) Convention, 1958. Attention is drawn to 
the contribution which the application and ratification of certain 
other Conventions could make to further social progress in African 
countries, and the Governing Body of the I.L.O. is invited to 
examine how special regional needs could be taken into considera- 
tion in international labour standards. Finally the resolution calls 
for factual surveys to enable the report of the McNair Committee 
on the state of law and regulations concerning the freedom and 
independence of employers’ and workers’ organisations to be 
brought up to date and completed in respect of the new African 
member States. 

Another resolution adopted by the Conference, taking into 
account the fact that the attainment of independence by a large 
number of African countries meant that the Social Policy (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, was no longer applicable 
to them, asks that ways and means be found to enable African 
States to accept, or to continue to discharge, the obligations laid 
down in this Convention and draws the attention of governments 
of independent African States to the desirability of their giving 
early consideration to the possibility of ratifying the Indigenous 
and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Workers’ education, which was given separate treatment in the 
Director-General’s Report in accordance with a suggestion to this 
effect made by the African Advisory Committee, was the subject 
of frequent reference in the debate on this Report and of an impor- 
tant section in the resolution concerning the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in Africa. 

Among Government delegates who referred to the question in 
the discussion of the Director-General’s Report were those of the 
Central African Republic, the Congo (Brazzaville), Chad, Cameroun, 
Kenya, the Malagasy Republic, Nigeria, Tanganyika and Togo. 
Frequent mention was also made of the subject by Workers’ deleg- 
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ates. For example the Workers’ delegate from Senegal emphasised 
that training needed to be provided to enable trade union leaders to 
discharge their many functions not only for the benefit of the 
organisations to which they belong but also for that of the working 
class as a whole. The Workers’ delegate from the Malagasy Repub- 
lic hoped that the I.L.O. might be able to provide technical assist- 
ance in this field to the trade unions in Madagascar, and those from 
Nigeria and the United Arab Republic referred with appreciation to 
the work which had been done by the I.L.O. in their countries. 

The part of the resolution concerning the work of the I.L.O. in 
Africa which deals with workers’ education problems and policies 
expresses appreciation of the work already done in Africa by the 
I.L.0. and urges it to expand and intensify its efforts. It requests 
the Governing Body to appeal to educational institutions to assist 
the trade unions in appropriate ways in their educational activities 
and to authorise the Director-General to take action in a number of 
specific directions with the same objective, particularly through 
expansion of the workers’ education programme, the holding of 
seminars and the provision of fellowships and mobile equipment, 
and by giving all practicable support to promising new develop- 
ments in the field of workers’ education in Africa. 


EDUCATION OF MANAGEMENT OF SMALL AND 
MEDIUM-SIZED UNDERTAKINGS 


During the debate on the Director-General’s Report several 
speakers referred to the importance of various aspects of manage- 
ment training in the present circumstances of Africa. Part of the 
resolution adopted by the Conference concerning the work of the 
I.L.0. in Africa also stressed this need ; it called for steps to be 
taken to enable the I.L.O. to respond generously to requests from 
employers’ organisations to provide training for their members and 
asked for an intensification of the activities of the I.L.O. in this field 
in African countries and in other parts of the world in the process of 
development. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR STUDIES 


Reference was made by a number of speakers to the contribu- 
tion that the International Institute for Labour Studies could make 
in respect of Africa at the present time. 

This Institute is to provide persons with responsibility in labour 
and social matters from different countries—whether from manage- 
ment, trade unions, the public service, the professions or other 
occupations—with opportunities to exchange experience and to 
study together the issues which arise in framing policies in these 
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fields. Its work, which is to begin shortly, will be directed particu- 
larly to the labour and social problems arising in connection with 
economic growth. 

Many delegates expressed hopes as to the role the Institute 
would fulfil, especially for Africa. The Workers’ delegate from the 
United Arab Republic considered that, in the light of the pressing 
needs of Africa, the biggest share of the funds of the Institute 
should be devoted to African trade unionists and that, if this were 
not possible, consideration should be given to the establishment of 
a similar institution in the African Continent. Among the speakers 
who referred to the important services the Institute could render to 
Africa were the Government delegates of Ethiopia, the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Mali, Nigeria and Togo, the Employers’ 
delegate of Guinea and the Workers’ delegate of the Malagasy 
Republic. 

The interest of the Conference found concrete expression in the 
adoption of a resolution concerning the Institute. This welcomes 
the creation of the Institute and expresses the hope that its work 
will soon begin and will give due regard to the aspirations of work- 
ers and employers in Africa. It further requests that consideration 
be given in the work of the Institute to the use of languages other 
than the official languages of the I.L.O. and that the Institute 
should give special attention to African problems and examples of 
the successful solution of such problems. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Reference has already been made to the statements of several 
speakers in the debate on the Director-General’s Report regarding 
the value of I.L.O. technical assistance in various fields, particu- 
larly in respect of vocational and technical training. The whole 
subject, however, was one of the major themes of discussion, and 
the resolution concerning the work of the I.L.O. in Africa also 
contains a section on technical assistance. 

A number of the points made in regard to technical assistance 
would seem to merit particular mention. The Minister of Technical 
Education of Senegal expressed the view that bilateral technical 
assistance should be replaced by multilateral forms such as that 
afforded by the I.L.O., as these did not imply political or economic 
concessions. The Government delegate of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville) referred with appreciation to the technical assistance which 
had been afforded his country by the I.L.O. The Minister of 
Labour of the Congo (Brazzaville) made the following assessment 
of the value of I.L.O. technical assistance : 


Technical assistance is the most important service which the I.L.O. can 
render to Africa. We are therefore particularly glad to hear of the establish- 
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ment of the International Institute for Labour Studies. Although we do not 
neglect the importance of the I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations 
we think that as far as Africa is concerned the Organisation should direct 
its main effort to technical assistance. If we receive this necessary assistance 
our country, which has latent wealth, will be able to progress. Aware of 
this necessity, the I.L.O. has rightly established a Field Office here in 
Lagos ; this will do very much to help Africa to overcome its peculiar diffi- 
culties. The kind attention given to us at the international level will help 
Africa to solve its problems and contradictions, but in the last resort it is 
Africa alone which can solve them completely. 


A point of view shared by several speakers was also expressed by 
the Government delegate of Kenya as follows : 

Finally, may I add the plaintive voice of Kenya to those others that 
express appreciation for I.L.O. aid, notably technical assistance, and in the 
same breath ask for more. Africa needs aid and, though I have no doubt 
that other parts of the world do also, I am equally sure that nowhere could 
it be more fruitfully applied than in this continent of rapid and sometimes 
unsettling change. 


The section of the resolution concerning the work of the I.L.O. 
in Africa which deals with technical assistance questions invites 
African States Members to make full use of I.L.O. technical assist- 
ance facilities and to give consideration to larger-scale projects and 
long-term programmes requiring concerted requests and action. 
The I.L.O. is invited to respond generously to such requests and the 


hope is expressed that an increase in funds will be available to cover 
them. Finally States Members of the I.L.O. and the United Nations 
are urged to give priority to international technical assistance and 
to co-ordinate other assistance programmes with those of the 
international organisations in the United Nations family. 


REPLY OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL TO THE DEBATE 
ON HIS REPORT 


Replying to the debate on his Report, the Director-General 
stressed the importance of the occasion which the Conference had 
afforded for representatives from States in all parts of Africa to 
discuss the social and labour problems in the forefront of concern for 
African development at the present time. A matter of major 
concern in Africa was the rate of increase of population and the 
consequent pressure on food supply ; a revolution in agricultural 
production was needed to cope with this problem. The sustained 
economic development called for in Africa required above all else 
investment in education and training to enable the valuable 
natural resources of the continent to be utilised to secure a better 
life for its peoples. Such training had to be envisaged within the 
context of a society changing in all its aspects, for example in 
respect of migrant labour systems. 
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New ways of life and new institutions confronted the African 
worker. In this connection the Director-General said— 

I do not believe these institutions of the new emerging African countries 
will necessarily follow a uniform pattern. There is evidence of much diversity 
and variety of initiative in this continent when it comes to devising the new 
social relationships for a more productive industry and agriculture. Africans 
must jealously guard their prerogative to work out their own answers to 
their problems, answers which will be understood and freely accepted by 
African peoples. No person and no organisation can do this for Africa in 
any sphere of social policy. But Africans can—and I submit, should—profit 
by the experience of others, as others have before us, elsewhere, and by the 
disinterested help which they will find others willing to give through the 
international organisations. 


Modern systems of production meant fundamental changes in 
established forms of community life, and in this context good 
industrial relations were a basic requirement for economic develop- 
ment. In the circumstances of Africa, workers’ education and 
management training could do much to promote harmonious 
industrial relations. The contribution of the I.L.O. in Africa had in 
the past been primarily in the field of international labour standards; 
for the future, equally important would be technical assistance, 
which should take the form of genuine technical co-operation 
between the people of the country concerned and the I.L.O. 
experts who went to that country to contribute their experience in 
technical matters. The Director-General pointed out that— 

The I.L.O., when it sends experts to Africa—or to any part of the world 
as a matter of fact—does not, through these experts, attempt to transplant 
into a developing country some technique, technological process or institu- 
tion which has been devised in the different conditions of an industrialised 
country. We do not do this; this would be wrong, it just would not work; 
and if we tried to do this our operations would fail. Our aim, and I would 
like to make this clear, is for I.L.O. experts to work with people of the 
country concerned so that the knowledge of the people, their customs and 
their desires which only a national can fully possess can, together with the 
expert’s experience in technical matters, create something essentially new, 
something which is the right thing for the country. Our philosophy of 
operations is that a new technology and new ways of doing things have to 
be devised by co-operation between experts and nationals. That is why I 
say we should call the process “ technical co-operation ”. 


Other ways in which the I.L.O. might provide useful service 
would be by making available to all African countries up-to-date 
information on developments in the social and labour field in 
Africa itself and through the work of the International Institute 
for Labour Studies. Above all else, the problem of freedom in the 
African context would depend on the approach to education and 
training which African countries adopted. 


The problem of education and training posed in these terms is, I believe, 
fundamental to the problem of freedom in modern society. I am not using 
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this word “ freedom ” as a political slogan. The essence of freedom as I see 
it is a sense of mastery over one’s destiny. Nothing so undermines this 
sense as the feeling of being lost in a strange impersonal world, the creature 
of forces which can be neither understood nor controlled. This is the predica- 
ment in which the African migrant worker may find himself on taking up 
a job in an industrial town : nothing in his traditional culture prepares him 
for the shock of modern impersonal industrial society. In such despair 
men are most likely to rebel and to look to a self-appointed saviour for an 
illusory deliverance. 

The fundamental task of education and training should be, again as I 
see it, to combat these enslaving tendencies, to give men the power of under- 
standing which can make them free. This brings us to the ultimate question 
confronting us all : What is the place of man ? Does man exist for economic 
development and higher production ? Or is economic progress the means 
to greater happiness for men ? The way we put and answer this question 
will determine the means we use to further economic growth and the kind 
of education and training we provide for individuals. I have no doubt 
myself what the answer should be. 

The understanding which it is our duty to make flower is not a passive 
thing. It will create new and better ways of doing work; it will arouse 
demands for fuller participation in making decisions. It will, in short, be a 
force for economic expansion and for social inventiveness—a strength to 
freedom and the creator of prosperity. 





The Austrian Joint Wage 
and Price Council 


by 
Anton PROKSCH 
Austrian Minister of Social Administration 


In March 1957 joint machinery for the regulation of wages and 
prices at the national level was set up in Austria in an effort to 
curb inflationary trends without impairing economic growth. In the 
following pages the Austrian Minister of Social Administration, 
Mr. Anton Proksch, describes the economic and social circumstances 
which led to the creation of this machinery, as well as the methods of 
work it has evolved and its experience during its four years of existence. 
Noteworthy features of the Joint Council are the provision made for 
representation on it of consumers’ interests, alongside those of industry 
and labour, and its success in reaching agreed settlements with the 
parties concerned. 


INCE the end of the Second World War Austria has made 

considerable efforts to catch up with western European devel- 
opment, to make good the economic ravages of two world wars 
and a catastrophic depression in the thirties, and to attain the 
standard of living general in western Europe. The economic 
successes achieved by the Second Republic are not to be denied ; 
for several years Austria’s rate of economic growth has placed it 
among the leading members of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, both for industrial and agricultural 
production and for investment. In so small a country with such 
limited resources this has been possible only through strict discipline 
in the field of prices and wages. 

The most recent machinery for wage and price control in 
Austria is the Joint Wage and Price Council, an anti-inflationary 
experiment that has aroused much interest in countries faced with 
similar problems, where public authorities and private individuals 
alike have inquired about its workings and achievements. 

When a country is faced with the stiff climb to a higher level of 
national income and of efficiency and is at the same time threatened 
with deficits in its balance of payments and rising prices, the 
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individuals and institutions responsible for economic policy will 
naturally look for ways of smoothing the difficult path ahead. 
Whether the Austrian example and experience can suggest useful 
lessons applicable in other countries must remain an open question. 
The problems involved are far from simple and the methods 
adopted by the Joint Council can only be understood against the 
institutional and economic background of the Austrian scene. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


Under the First Republic the Austrian people’s experience of 
single-party governments, as well as coalition governments of the 
conservative parties, was none too happy. With the Allied Occupa- 
tion and during the drive for economic reconstruction it became 
essential for the forces of democracy to stand together, and a 
coalition government of the major traditional parties—the Austrian 
People’s Party and the Socialist Party of Austria—has proved 
without a doubt to be the only efficient political system. 

This major coalition has been successful, more successful than 
any government before it. It led the country through the appalling 
economic hardship of the immediate post-war years, it preserved 
national unity in the face of Four-Power Occupation and it brought 
the country to complete sovereignty in 1955 through the State 
Treaty. Small wonder, then, that the coalition is supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the population, and not only at elections 
but also in everyday political and economic affairs. 

In its economic activities the Austrian Federal Government 
receives this popular support through four economic associations 
representing the major groups of interests in the country. The 
functions of these associations in the Joint Wage and Price Council 
are particularly important, and their structure, their inner unity, 
their power and their thorough organisation are so important a 
complement to the spirit of co-operation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in ensuring the working and the very existence of the Council 
that they must be briefly described. 

The central organisation representing commerce and industry 
in Austria is the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry. In 
accordance with Austria’s federal system, this authority has nine 
Provincial Chambers of Commerce and Industry, with offices in 
most of the political districts. In addition to this regional structure, 
the Federal Chamber is also divided into sections representing 
industry, manufacturing and allied trades, commerce, finance, and 
tourism and transport. Within these sections the different branches 
have their own associations. By law every Austrian citizen 
engaged in business is required to belong to his particular chamber. 
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He depends on it in many respects to represent his interests and he 
needs the services of its secretariat for different purposes ; but it 
enables him, in particular, to come into very close contact with his 
fellow members, which is of great importance for commercial 
policies, and particularly for price policies. The secretariats of the 
Federal and Provincial Chambers and of the sections and branches 
naturally have technical knowledge of their particular activities 
and an intimate acquaintance with their special conditions based 
on years of experience ; in many cases they also wield a certain 
authority over their members and officials. It should be mentioned 
in passing that the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry has 
assumed functions that are performed by government authorities in 
other countries. For example the machinery for foreign trade does 
not come under the Ministry for Foreign Affairs but is run by the 
foreign branch of the Federal Chamber ; and this is only one of many 
instances of the essential part it plays in the economic life of the 
nation. 

The second important group representing independent interests 
consists of the Chambers of Agriculture. These are organised on a 
provincial basis, in accordance with the constitutional structure of 
the country. Although there is no federal chamber of agriculture, 
for reasons of economic necessity a central authority—the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Austrian Chambers of Agriculture—has been 
formed to represent the common interests of agriculture in the 
different provinces vis-a-vis the other central economic associations 
and the Federal Government. The Chambers of Agriculture are 
economic organisations to an even greater extent than their 
counterparts in industry and commerce. Through their promotion 
of farming interests, their close co-operation with the agricultural 
co-operatives, their comprehensive organisation extending to the 
smallest villages, and their advisory and educational activities, they 
too play an important part in the national economy. 

Corresponding to these two associations of independent interests, 
there are two workers’ organisations—the Austrian Trade Union 
Federation and the Austrian Congress of Chambers of Workers. 

The Austrian Trade Union Federation is a highly organised and 
comprehensive free trade union federation. It is a non-party 
organisation under Socialist leadership and has a membership of 
1.5 million workers, representing some two-thirds of all employed 
persons. Five of its 16 constituent unions represent salaried 
employees in private undertakings or the public services, and are as 
well organised as the wage earners’ unions, and in some cases even 
better. In addition the Federation’s provincial branches and dis- 
trict secretariats reaching into every corner of the country and its 
co-operation with the unions and works councils make for excep- 
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tionally comprehensive organisation, which is one of the essential 
elements in the remarkable internal discipline of the Federation. 
The 16 unions are free to follow their own wage policies, but in the 
post-war years some co-ordination has been recognised as essential 
if the Federation is to pursue a policy of solidarity, under which the 
power of the strong may benefit the weak and all workers are 
included in claims, whether they are employed in private under- 
takings or in public services and whether their branch of activity is 
prospering or not. Quite apart from its other powers in economic 
and, even more, in social matters, the Federation’s ability to pur- 
sue a co-ordinated wage policy and generally to attain its aims in 
this field makes it a major economic factor that no other party, 
including the Government, can lightly pass over. 

The essential economic function of the second organisation of 
workers—the Austrian Congress of Chambers of Workers—is to 
represent the consumer. In the same way as the Conference of 
Presidents of Chambers of Agriculture works in close collaboration 
with the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the Congress 
of Chambers of Workers is in close liaison with the Austrian Trade 
Union Federation. In accordance with the Austrian federal struc- 
ture, it is the central organisation representing nine Provincial 
Chambers of Wage Earners and Salaried Employees, with sections 
for wage earners, salaried employees and transport employees, and 
is also represented in all political districts. More than any other of 
the four economic associations, the Congress of Chambers of Workers 
has the function of promoting its members’ interests, its economic 
weight lying principally in its force of argument and its co-operation 
with the trade union movement. 

A further essential factor in the activities of an authority such 
as the Joint Wage and Price Council is the high degree of nation- 
alisation in Austria and the important part played by the State as 
consumer and producer of a wide range of goods and services. The 
co-operation of the various economic associations provides the 
only possible basis for the Joint Council’s work of influencing wages 
and prices in what remains by and large a market economy. 


WAGE AND PRICE POLICIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE ECONOMIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Wage and price policies in Austria have passed through several 
phases since the end of the Second World War. The wartime 
economy left the country with a wage and price freeze together with 
rationing and price regulation for essential consumer goods and 
services. Following the initial successes of the reconstruction 
programme, from 1947 to 1949, the main aim of the price policy 
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pursued by the Federal Government and the economic associations 
was to do away with price regulation and rationing. 

At that time the Austrian Trade Union Federation and the 
Austrian Congress of Chambers of Workers had no truly construc- 
tive price policy, but were more concerned with preventing the 
indiscriminate and wholesale removal of the rationing and control 
system. What remained was official price regulation for the 
following items : milk and dairy products, flour and bakery products 
(i.e. mainly bread and rolls), electricity, coal and petroleum and its 
derivatives. There was also the long-standing system by which the 
rates for the Austrian federal railways, the postal services and the 
products of the tobacco, salt and brandy monopolies are fixed by 
legislation. Prices for controlled goods are maximum prices and 
are generally based on calculations made by the price authority of 
the Federal Ministry of the Interior after consulting experts, 
including the economic associations. 

From 1945 until the mid-fifties price policies were largely 
under the influence of those who wanted to abolish controls ; but 
from 1954 onwards the Congress of Chambers of Workers and the 
Trade Union Federation endeavoured to develop a system of price 
control for a peacetime economy, and their efforts culminated in 
the establishment of the Joint Wage and Price Council in 1957. 
The immediate cause for the change in policy was a particularly 
sharp rise in meat prices in 1954. As a result of the ensuing attempts 
to establish a permanent price arrangement for pork, an agreement 
was reached with the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
and the Conference of Presidents of Chambers of Agriculture to set 
minimum and maximum prices for pigs and to keep the price of 
pork within defined limits by stocking frozen pork and controlling 
imports and exports. This arrangement led to a complete change 
in price policies and, as will be seen below, the price control system 
was subsequently extended to other foods. 

An essential consideration underlying the Austrian Trade 
Union Federation’s price policy was the realisation that, with the 
intensive organisation of the Austrian economy, the natural 
monopoly enjoyed by most suppliers on account of restricted 
economic space and high import duties, and the business world’s 
predilection for price agreements, no such thing as effective com- 
petition could exist. Throughout the period following the abandon- 
ment of wartime price controls, trade union officials had to explain 
to their members why it was that organised groups of producers 
could raise the prices of the goods and services they had to offer 
without negotiating with the Federal Government or the consumers, 
whereas the workers were obliged not only to haggle over every 
wage claim but also to resist all sorts of manceuvres by the other 
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side, to put up with delays sometimes lasting several months and to 
accept cuts in their original claims. 

The unions therefore followed the obvious reasoning that, since 
the employers had largely eliminated any form of price competi- 
tion, except perhaps that between monopolies or oligopolies, it 
would be only reasonable and just for both groups to begin more or 
less from the same position. If the workers wanted higher wages 
they would have to bargain with the employers, and if the producers 
wanted higher prices they would have to bargain with the consumers. 

There was one doubt on the part of the unions that could not 
easily be overcome. It was clear that, if only for tactical reasons, 
the producers would not agree to a real increase in price control 
without demanding that the unions give up some of their freedom 
with regard to wage claims. The unions, for their part, could not 
without further ado sacrifice their freedom to bargain on the altar 
of consumer protection. 

That, at least, was how the problem appeared in theory ; in 
practice, however, there were other considerations. Since the end 
of the Second World War the Austrian trade unions had only for a 
very short time pursued a completely free and unco-ordinated 
wage policy, aimed at getting out of the economy exactly as much 
as they could. They followed this line particularly in 1953 and 1954, 
when they felt that the economy could be boosted by increasing the 
purchasing power of wage and salary earners in order to combat the 
relative depression through which the country was then going. 
Fundamentally, though, the trade unionists, and in particular the 
late Johann Bohm, who was President of the Austrian Trade Union 
Federation until his death in 1959, believed that the power of the 
trade union movement carried with it so great a responsibility for 
economic development that wage policy could not be based on the 
bargaining power of the unions alone but must take account of the 
wider demands of the community as a whole. 

From 1945 to 1952 the Austrian trade unions did not, strictly 
speaking, follow a free wage policy. Although their decision to 
subordinate their claims to broader economic considerations was 
purely voluntary, the practical result was co-ordination, or at least 
balance between the unions, and consideration for consumer 
interests, for the state of the national budget and for the weaker 
unions. In other words, stricter wage regulation would have meant 
only a change in form and not in the character of actual wage 
policy. 

From 1947 to 1951 the wage policy of the Austrian Trade 
Union Federation largely took the form of wage and price agree- 
ments. Whenever the prices of basic consumer goods were to be 
raised it was decided on the basis of a cost-of-living index what wage 
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increases would have to result, and these were put into effect 
together with the price increases. Altogether five such wage and 
price agreements were concluded on different occasions. However, 
they became increasingly unpopular as the workers learnt by ex- 
perience that the employers did not or could not always keep their 
part of the bargain regarding prices. Moreover, the agreements 
failed to have the general effect intended, as the Austrian business 
world got round the controls by means of secondary price increases. 
But even the corresponding wage policy was not wholly satis- 
factory, for it was found that the monopolistic structure of the 
Austrian economy and the intensive organisation of the supply side 
described above made it possible to shift the burden of wage rises 
from large numbers of employers to the consumer. It was thus that 
the trade union movement was led to seek a suitable way of con- 
trolling wages and prices effectively. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND EARLY ACTIVITIES OF THE 
Joint COUNCIL 


The Council’s Forerunners 


In some ways the Joint Wage and Price Council established by 
a decree of the Council of Ministers dated 12 March 1957 was not an 
entirely new departure for Austria. Similar bodies had been set up 
in the post-war period under various names, and some of them had 
performed useful work for the national economy. In the years from 
1947 to 1951, when inflation had to be curbed following the intensive 
reconstruction drive, there was the so-called Economic Committee 
in which representatives of the Federal Government, economic 
associations and the National Bank discussed wages and prices. 
Later this body was given statutory form through the creation of an 
economic directorate, but this was found to be contrary to the 
Constitution and had to be dissolved. 

From 1953 to 1955 there did not seem to be any particular need 
for an institution representing the economic associations and the 
Federal Government. By the end of 1955 the Austrian Trade 
Union Federation had realised that some such body as that created 
to deal with the post-war situation was likely to be needed in the 
future, particularly to combat cost inflation during periods of 
intense economic activity. At its 1955 Congress the Federation 
called for the establishment of a statutory economic committee to 
assist the Government, particularly with regard to price policy. 
By 1956 the demand had considerably diminished. Negotiations 
came to a standstill early that summer, and it was not until the 
autumn that, under the impact of steep price rises due to the boom 
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conditions and the effect of the Hungarian crisis, the economic 
associations came together again for discussions. These, however, 
did not lead to any satisfactory results. 


The Country’s Economic Difficulties 


By the turn of the year the situation had begun to deteriorate, 
and certain economic indicators made it fairly evident that the 
Austrian economy was entering a critical phase. In 1955 and the 
first half of 1956 rising prices had gone hand in hand with increasing 
production, productivity and investment, whereas economic 
statistics for 1956, particularly the second half of the year, showed 
a considerable fall in investment, with productivity practically at a 
standstill and industrial output stagnating. The rise in real wages, 
which had been satisfactory in 1954 and 1955, levelled off almost 
entirely, so that the increase in the wage index exceeded that in the 
price index or the cost-of-living index by barely 1 per cent. As this 
was naturally only an average figure, it meant that for some groups 
there had been a gain in real wages, whereas for others there had 
actually been a loss. 

The Austrian Trade Union Federation found this situation quite 
intolerable. It could not permit the rising cost of living to threaten 
the real wages of the more vulnerable categories of employees. 
Quite apart from the fairly obvious economic consideration that 
Austria was in danger of running into cost inflation, there was the 
purely trade union concern of defending the standard of living of the 
workers as a whole. 

Economic policy was moving into an extremely critical stage of 
development. The rising trend of prices had grown stronger than 
ever towards the end of 1956 and the cost-of-living index reached 
the new peak of 747 points in January 1957. Imperious wage claims 
were to be expected, as well as further price increases for electricity, 
home-produced coal, aluminium, iron and steel, petroleum products 
(particularly heating oil) and gas, and in the urban transport 
systems and the federal railways. The situation took a particularly 
critical turn when the brewers and hotel-keepers and caterers came 
forward with a demand for higher prices for beer, which threatened 
to trigger off a panic of price rises. 


The Trade Unions’ Initiative and the Government's Reaction 


The Trade Union Federation had to choose between making a 
final attempt to bring the economic associations together in order to 
restrain cost inflation and leaving it up to the financial authorities, 
which would then have had to resort to credit restrictions and 
budget cuts. It recognised that the second alternative would lead 
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to a further fall in investment, consequently reducing national 
income growth and preventing real wages from rising. Moreover, it 
was not even certain that inflation would have been arrested in time 
to prevent repercussions capable of sweeping away all monetary 
barriers. The Federation appreciated the alternatives and, assuming 
the responsibility that should in fact have been borne by the other 
associations, it suggested how the competent authorities could put 
down inflation. 
Its recommendations were as follows : 


The only way of maintaining the competitive capacity of our industry on 
the international market and thereby preserving full employment is to 
stabilise prices to the greatest possible degree. In the last two years this aim 
has been very nearly achieved. Comparison with other countries shows that 
any price rises in Austria have been largely comparable to those abroad. The 
prospect for 1957 cannot but cause anxiety, however. The upward trend is 
steepening, although the rate of growth of production and employment is 
beginning to slow down. The Austrian Trade Union Federation therefore 
feels obliged to address an urgent request to the Government to supplement 
existing safeguards of price stability, in the following manner : 

1. No price increases or adjustments in charges should be authorised in 
future except in cases where lasting and substantial increases in the cost 
factor can be proved. Only when it is shown that increased costs must lead 
to price adjustments should these be recognised as justifiable. 


2. In the immediate future draft supplementary provisions to the Cartel 
Act should be submitted to the legislative authorities. The existing legisla- 
tion is not sufficiently effective to prevent price agreements between pro- 
ducers and merchants, even when they are harmful to the general interest. 


3. Wherever possible, import duties should be reduced or quantitative 
import restrictions relaxed or existing tax exemptions revoked, if major 
producers or distributors or whole groups of commercial interests exploit 
their position to jeopardise the Federal Government’s policy. 

If the Federal Government uses all its powers to exercise effective control 
over the activities of individual producers and distributors, it will be possible 
to avert the danger of an increasingly rapid up-swing in prices. It should be 
possible to achieve the following aims concerning prices this year : 


(a) Consumer prices of flour and farinaceous products (bread, biscuits, 
macaroni, semolina), sugar and milk and milk products should remain 
unchanged. 

(b) Prices of edible fats (lard, margarine, oil) and of meat and meat 
products should be stabilised. Statistics covering all the main varieties and 
qualities will enable the public to maintain adequate control. 


(c) During 1956 bad weather and inadequate import licensing caused a 
noticeable increase in consumer prices of fruit and vegetables. So far as 
prices can be regulated by imports, everything should be done in order to 
establish mean monthly prices for the principal varieties of fruit and veget- 
ables in 1957 at a level not less than 15 per cent. below last year’s. A special 
committee of experts should be set up to follow prices from day to day and 
make recommendations to the Federal Government. 

(d) The proposed price control must take account of the limited financial 
capacity of workers’ family budgets. The scales of prices applying at present 
give ample opportunity for spreading burdens. 
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(e) Particular attention must be paid to prices of household articles 
produced by the textile, iron, metal, wood and chemical industries. 


A committee composed of equal numbers of representatives of consumers’ 
organisations and of producers’ or distributors’ groups should list the key 
articles in the above branches of production and keep a regular check on the 
price and quality of goods offered for sale. Even in cases where the cost of 
basic materials rises, the steady increase in productivity should make it 
possible to maintain existing price levels. 

If the Federal Government agrees to the principles and recommendations 
detailed above, guarantees that the aims will be met and effectively imple- 
ments the programme, the Austrian Trade Union Federation is prepared in 
the course of the present year— 


(a) to recommend its negotiators to exercise considerable restraint in 
wage claims already put forward ; 

(b) to have both the amount and the urgency of further wage claims 
considered by a joint council prior to the initiation of collective bargaining, 
the members of this joint council to be nominated by the central authorities 
of the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 


The basic purpose of this statement was to make a proposal that 
the opposite party might reasonably accept outright, since pro- 
tracted negotiations were ruled out owing to the shortage of time. 
The proposal was handed to the Federal Government at a session 
of the Economic Committee. The Council of Ministers took up the 
ideas it contained at a meeting on 12 March 1957 and addressed 
the following recommendation to the economic associations : 


The Council of Ministers agreed at its meeting on 12 March that the 
Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the Austrian Congress of 
Chambers of Workers, the Austrian Trade Union Federation and the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Austrian Chambers of Agriculture should be urgently 
requested to do all in their power to maintain a stable price system during 
the current year. 

It is particularly essential that retail prices of flour and farinaceous 
products (bread, biscuits, semolina), sugar and milk and milk products 
should remain unchanged ; that retail prices of edible fats and meat and meat 
products should be stabilised and fruit and vegetable prices, which rose in 
1956 as a result of the bad weather, should be brought down to the average 
level for 1955. 

Should any rises in the scale of prices become necessary, the financial 
capacity of the economic branches and sectors of the population affected 
must be taken into consideration. The existing scales of prices provide 
ample opportunity to spread burdens. Prices of household goods should be 
followed with particular attention. The Council of Ministers recommends 
that the subcommittee already set up by the Economic Committee should 
examine the general economic justification for any price increases before they 
come into effect. The articles to be covered should be agreed upon and listed. 
Prices of other industrial or manufactured products should be reviewed at the 
request of any of the three Chambers or of the Trade Union Federation. 

The subcommittee will be required to bear in mind that price increases 
are only justifiable when there has been a substantial increase in costs that 
cannot be compensated through rationalisation, increased productivity, etc. 
The results of the subcommittee’s deliberations should be made public. 
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The Council of Ministers has further decided to notify the three Chambers 
and the Trade Union Federation that the Federal Government is determined 
to withdraw all support from groups which, in order to promote sectional 
interests, fail to comply with the proposed procedure. In cases where the 
necessary self-discipline is not forthcoming, the Federal Government will 
take whatever tariff, commercial or other economic action is required in 
order to maintain the price structure. 

The Federal Government trusts that the Trade Union Federation will 
not allow any new wage claim to be submitted to employers’ organisations 
until a joint council has considered both the amount and the urgency of the 
claim and determined whether collective bargaining is permissible. 

The same council shall also consider pending wage claims and decide 
whether they should be pursued. 

The Austrian Trade Union Federation submitted the above 
recommendations to a delegate conference which it convened on 
19 March 1957. After a protracted discussion and critical appraisal 
of the effectiveness of the proposed anti-inflationary measures, on 
which the President of the Federation, Johann Béhm, made a 
report, this conference finally endorsed the Government’s recom- 


mendations. 


The Joint Price and Wage Council Sets to Work 


The other economic associations having also accepted them, the 
new Joint Council was at once faced with the knotty problem of 
settling the question of the proposed increase in the price of beer 
already mentioned. The Federal Chancellor had talks with the 
President of the Trade Union Federation and the brewers, hotel- 
keepers and caterers, as a result of which the latter agreed to shelve 
their claim at least until 15 June. This result, achieved only after 
long and difficult negotiations, was the first step towards construc- 
tive co-operation through the Joint Council. A first session held on 
27 March confirmed the composition of the Joint Wage and Price 
Council agreed upon between Johann Bohm and Chancellor Raab. 
Each of the two coalition parties was to be represented by two 
members : for the Austrian People’s Party, the Federal Chancellor 
and the Minister of Trade, and for the Socialist Party, the Minister 
of Social Administration and the Minister of the Interior. The 
Austrian Trade Union Federation, the Congress of Chambers of 
Workers, the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the 
Conference of Presidents of Chambers of Agriculture were also 
allotted two places each. It was further agreed that a Committee on 
Prices should be set up, as well as a preparatory Committee on Wage 
Claims consisting of the Deputy Secretary-General of the Trade 
Union Federation and the Secretary-General of the Federal Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry. 

The Committee on Prices was to be composed as follows: the 
head of the economic section of the Federal Chamber of Commerce 


3 
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and Industry as Chairman, and one member each from the Congress 
of Chambers of Workers, the Trade Union Federation, the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Chambers of Agriculture and the Federal 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the Ministry of the Interior 
and the Ministry of Finance. Every member was free to bring in 
experts. 

The Joint Council began by considering wage claims that had 
been outstanding for some time. It agreed to authorise collective 
bargaining in these cases, with a recommendation that the parties 
should conclude their negotiations as rapidly as possible. After 
lengthy discussions, the Austrian Trade Union Federation also 
secured its objective of obtaining authorisation for immediate bar- 
gaining by trade unions that had not yet received any holiday bonus. 

When these wage discussions were completed, the Trade Union 
Federation obtained the Joint Council’s agreement that collective 
bargaining should be authorised in branches whose unfavourable 
position and present economic conditions had hampered wage 
claims. This affected various branches in the textile, garment and 
leather industries, commerce and the hotel and catering trade. 

The original proposal by the Trade Union Federation was that 
the Committee on Prices should prepare a list of key consumer 
articles, such as the main branded goods and foodstuffs, affecting the 
prices of all other articles. It soon became obvious, however, that 
this procedure would never work out well, and the Committee quickly 
adopted the suggestion made by the representatives of the Chambers 
of Workers and the Trade Union Federation that all firms belonging 
to the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry should be circu- 
larised to the effect that the Committee was to be consulted on any 
projected price increase, whether for consumer goods or for raw 
materials and semi-finished products. After a few initial difficulties 
had been overcome, firms did in fact begin to observe these principles 
and submitted all proposed price increases in the proper form. The 
Committee followed the rule laid down by the Council of Ministers 
on 12 March that increases in the cost factor should be recognised 
only if they had occurred after 1 January 1957. 

The Committee came to adopt the policy of recognising no such 
increases due to market forces if they were caused by shrinking trade 
or when firms explained that their prices had long been reckoned at 
uneconomic rates. Only genuine increased costs were recognised, and 
even then firms were made to meet part of the extra cost themselves. 


Initial Successes 


The Committee was able to achieve several successes of varying 
importance. It was sometimes possible to postpone or altogether to 
reject applications for price increases, and sometimes undertakings 
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were persuaded to bear the greater part of increased costs them- 
selves. Frequently the complete cost increase had to be recognised, 
particularly when the undertaking was in a difficult situation. By 
and large, however, it was found possible to pass on to the under- 
takings about one-third of increased costs, the point being made that 
past and future gains in productivity would have to absorb the extra 
burden. As a general rule the Committee dealt with each individual 
application separately. Only exceptionally were maximum increase 
figures fixed, as in the case of the iron and steel manufacturing 
industry, where a 5 per cent. ceiling was established, or in that of 
laundries, for which a 10 per cent. limit was set. In both cases the 
increases resulted mainly from wage rises and, as regards laundries, 
from dearer materials also. 

The Committee managed above all to prevent price rises designed 
to anticipate increased costs. It had become current practice in the 
Austrian economy in 1956 and the beginning of 1957 to include 
likely future cost increases in the calculation of prices, which were 
accordingly increased in advance. When a firm anticipated a cost 
increase in this manner, however, it meant an actual increase in costs 
for other firms, who then adjusted their prices in consequence. The 
Committee declined to authorise any such form of anticipatory 
increases, and this had a restraining effect on the rising price trend. 


The Council Runs into Difficulties 


In the summer of 1957 the Joint Council’s encouraging start was 
followed by a slackening of discipline in many branches of the 
economy. In June a settlement was reached on the postponed beer 
price claim that was unsatisfactory to the Trade Union Federation. 
All that was achieved was to knock 5 groschen off the previous price 
increase. What was worse, the agreed settlement was not properly 
respected in several provinces. In the summer of that year the 
Committee on Prices was obliged, following a wage increase obtained 
by the Food Workers’ Union, to authorise a rise in the price of 
aerated drinks, particularly soda water, and it became obvious again 
that the hotel-keepers and caterers were not prepared to observe the 
agreement. Negotiations over an increase in the price of apple juice, 
necessitated by the poor crop that had almost doubled costs, showed 
for the third time that the necessary discipline was not forthcoming 
in the trade or among the hotel-keepers and caterers. The Commit- 
tee further noted that creeping increases in the margin of trade 
profits were being introduced and that competition was to a certain 
extent being distorted, since more and more producers were being 
forced to grant higher trade discounts although the old retail pieces 
were maintained. In some cases, though, increases in the profit 
margin were passed on to the consumer. 
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From such experience the consumers’ representatives concluded 
that the work of the Joint Council, and in particular of its Committee 
on Prices, could not rely on the self-discipline of the trade and that a 
statutory basis had to be found for the Joint Council to continue to 
operate. Therefore, when the future existence of the Council came 
up for discussion in the autumn, the Trade Union Federation made 
its agreement subject to certain conditions. Its primary concern 
was that legal provisions should be available to enforce price discip- 
line, should this be required. The Federation saw no reason why 
temporary shortages of fruit and vegetables should not be made up 
through imports instead of causing price increases. It therefore 
demanded a system whereby imports would be automatically 
authorised for certain varieties of vegetables as soon as prices rose 
above a mean five-year figure. 

When the further operation of the Joint Council revealed that 
prices in the provinces could not be effectively controlled, the Trade 
Union Federation called for the creation of provincial price com- 
mittees. 


The Joint Council is Strengthened 


In negotiations in the spring of 1958 the workers’ representatives 
were able to put through two of their proposals to strengthen the 
Joint Council, calling for the introduction of an automatic import 
system for fruit and vegetables and the provision of more stringent 
measures against price speculation. 

The automatic import system, based on a price freeze with 
allowance for seasonal fluctuation, meant that imports or exports 
were approved automatically, whereas previously they could be 
vetoed by the Chambers of Agriculture or the Chambers of Workers 
respectively. 

Of greater importance still was the revision of the legislation on 
price speculation. Previously it had been a prosecutable offence to 
exceed the standard local price. This conception dated from the 
immediate post-war era, when unscrupulous traders frequently 
forced up prices, particularly of food. The ban on prices far above 
the normal local level, in most cases 10 per cent., was designed to 
prevent such excesses. Following the consolidation of the Austrian 
economy, however, there was a complete reversal. The danger was 
not so much that a few particularly unscrupulous traders would force 
up the prices of scarce articles, but rather that commerce at large 
or groups of producers would come to an informal agreement to raise 
their prices. The existing legislation was quite inadequate to cover 
such cases. Moreover, the first few months of the Joint Council’s 
activities had shown that voluntary discipline was no sufficient basis 
for the work of the Committee on Prices, since individual under- 
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takings or even groups of undertakings were frequently not prepared 
to give way to more or less friendly persuasion and questioned the 
whole legislative basis of the Committee’s work. 

After lengthy negotiations between the Federal Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry and the Congress of Chambers of Workers, 
amending legislation was submitted to Parliament under which the 
four economic associations would together determine a “ normal”, 
or economically reasonable, price and any person exceeding that 
price would be guilty of price speculation. 

The representatives of the economic associations were perfectly 
aware that the purpose of these legislative provisions was really to 
admonish, and their sanctions have not in fact needed to be applied. 
The Joint Council and its Committee on Prices have used them to 
clarify the legal basis of their activity and to bring home to other- 
wise intractable commercial elements just where they were heading. 

On the whole, this amended legislation did what the consumers’ 
representatives had hoped it would and the work of the Joint Council 
has followed a calmer course since the summer of 1958. It has been 
gathering authority and experience, business circles have come to 
see that price increases must be submitted for approval and indeed 
the whole machinery has had time to get run in. Apart from one 
period of ineffectuality due to political currents at the time of the 
1959 parliamentary elections, reasonable expectations have been 
fulfilled. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that firms intending to raise 
their prices would always bring their claims before the Joint Council 
unless there was proper inspection machinery. It had always been 
clear that the consumer side would have to develop such machinery 
and the job was undertaken by the Chambers of Workers. Voluntary 
helpers regularly check up on prices for household articles and notify 
the Committee on Prices of any changes. It is also kept informed 
by individual consumers, who appeal to it when they feel that 
unauthorised increases have been made. 

In the early days the Joint Council often had to investigate cases 
where prices of finished products had already been increased, in an 
effort to discover whether the price of component semi-finished pro- 
ducts or raw materials had risen. The increases were then discussed 
before the Committee on Prices as if they had been brought as 
claims ; if it was found that an actual increase was greater than laid 
down in the Joint Council’s general provisions, the Committee 
recommended its complete or partial cancellation. Since the com- 
modity and key industries are nationalised in Austria, and a large 
number of firms producing semi-finished products are controlled by 
the nationalised banks and are therefore obliged to observe particu- 
larly strict economic discipline, projected increases in the prices of 
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semi-finished goods and raw materials were regularly notified to the 
Joint Council, where the submissions were fully examined and in 
most cases an acceptable compromise was worked out. 

It is true that the passage of time produced in the Joint Council 
both the strengths and weaknesses of an institution growing in years 
and tradition. On the one hand it was working itself in and develop- 
ing rules of procedure, and firms were getting used to appearing 
before it and to the idea that it was unlikely to wind up in the fore- 
seeable future. This meant that the temptation to provide false 
information diminished as time went by and as it became clear that 
incorrect statements, for example on the wage costs involved in a 
particular product, would be a severe handicap when subsequent 
claims were made on the grounds of the higher price of raw materials 
or higher general costs. It was sure to come out, for instance, if the 
wage factor was alleged to represent 50 per cent. one year and 30 
per cent. another. On the other hand the Council was not immune 
to a certain aging process, so that after several months of intensive 
activity accompanied by stringent discipline and a certain rigidity 
with regard to prices and wages, there was a period of relative laxity 
during which a larger number of firms had to be called upon to 
appear before the Council instead of doing so of their own accord, 
and the Federal Chamber of Commerce and Industry gave but little 
support to consumer efforts to restrict price rises. 

Thus, the Joint Council needed occasional stimulants from dif- 
ferent sources. In 1958 and 1959 the Trade Union Federation came 
to the rescue and carried out a campaign to strengthen the Council. 
In 1960 the Federal Chancellor intervened directly and brought up 
the idea of a wage and price freeze. This suggestion led to discus- 
sions between the economic associations, which resulted in an agree- 
ment to stabilise purchasing power, the principal feature of which 
was an expression of determination to observe strict discipline with 
regard to prices in 1960, to abstain wherever possible from making 
any claims for increased prices and to shelve major wage claims 
until late in the year. This agreement was very largely respected, 
which helped the economy through the particularly critical boom 
period of the summer of 1960. 

No account of the development of the Joint Council would be 
complete without some mention at least of the Trade Union Federa- 
tion’s view that it is only a step, albeit a considerable one, towards 
the creation of an economic committee, based either on legislation 
or voluntary initiative, in which the workers’ organisations would 
have full powers of joint decision in economic matters and through 
which they could avail themselves of all existing economic instru- 
ments to play an important part in determining prices and the 
general economic development of the country. 
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Resutts So FAR 


The decision by the economic associations to set up the Joint 
Council represents an experiment without parallel in the industrial 
countries that subscribe to the principles of a market economy. To 
the best of the author’s knowledge, no attempt has yet been made 
elsewhere on so broad a scale to consult workers’ organisations on 
price policy and to frame wage policy with a view to economic 
growth. It was mentioned at the beginning of this article that one 
of the reasons for this is the high degree of organisation of both em- 
ployers and workers and the major role of the Federal Government 
in economic policies. 

In evaluating the work of the Council the first question that 
arises is whether it has achieved its aim of combating inflation. 
Here the answer is definitely in the affirmative. The serious threat 
of a sharp price rise in the first half of 1957 was successfully averted. 
The severe inflationary price increase of which there was such justi- 
fied fear did not take place. 

The Council's second task was to ensure that any necessary price 
increases for services, semi-finished products and raw materials pro- 
vided or produced by state-owned or nationalised firms would not 
affect consumer prices unduly. Here also the Council was successful. 
With the exception of railway charges, all the increases in prices of 
raw materials and scales of charges pending when the Council 
started its operations were carried out. As these were spread over 
several years, the economy was able to assimilate them and no undue 
strain was placed on the price structure or on the consumer’s pocket. 
Comparison of the Austrian price index with figures for western 
Europe as a whole, related to national population figures, shows that 
prices have risen less in Austria than elsewhere, and particularly 
since the Council began its work (see table). 

Among the Council’s principal responsibilities was to ensure that 
maintaining price stability—or, more correctly, keeping within the 
general rate of increase for western Europe—did not mean slowing 
down the speed of economic growth. It would, of course, have been 
possible to achieve stability by means of deflationary credit and 
budget action, but the whole idea of the Federal Government and 
the economic associations was to take a direct hand in prices and 
wages so that any such action could largely be dispensed with. The 
national product has risen very fast even in comparison with other 
western European countries and in recent years Austria has main- 
tained its leading position with regard to the rate of increase, 
together with the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy. 

One danger of price control is that some prices are easy to 
regulate whereas others can rise unchecked, thus leading to distor- 
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tion of the general price structure. The Council was well aware that 
this danger had to be averted and, when it decided to adapt these 
easily controllable charges and those of nationalised undertakings to 
economic circumstances, it showed that it was determined to avoid 
price distortions. It did not in fact endeavour to prevent price in- 


creases by pleading political necessities. It chose the more modest 
but economically unobjectionable aim of preventing anticipatory 
cost increases, making private price agreements impossible, exerting 
gentle pressure on undertakings so that they would assimilate in- 
creased costs by means of increased productivity, and adapting wage 
increases to economic growth. 

Strict control is an unwieldy instrument in wage policy also and 
it can be dangerous for the trade unions. If the unions are too 
cautious, rifts may occur between leaders and the rank and file. Not 
all trade unionists are amenable to economic arguments or appreciate 
the virtues of a policy of solidarity by which the strong unions can 
support the weaker in their wage claims, and social services are not 
neglected. The Austrian Trade Union Federation is fortunate in 
having a fair number of trained trade union officials and shop 
stewards who can put over the complexities of policy to their mem- 
bers. In the final analysis, however, the success of Austrian econo- 
mic recovery and the higher standard of living of the masses are 
forceful enough arguments to convince the rank and file that the 
Trade Union Federation may follow difficult paths but that it 
reaches its goal in the end. 

When the trade unions practise strict wage discipline in times of 
particular economic prosperity there is a danger that wage claims 
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will shift from the collective level to the level of the undertaking. 
This means that shop stewards may agree with their employers on 
extra wages and fringe benefits, which push up the actual earnings 
of employees, while official rates remain static as a result of the 
unions’ wage discipline. The Joint Council has not been in operation 
long enough for it to be really clear whether the gap between collec- 
tively agreed rates and effective rates has widened. So far this does 
not seem to have been the case, and employers are generally willing 
to recognise the unions’ desire that collective agreements should be 
in line with the actual level of earnings. An indication of this was 
given by the collective agreement for the Metal and Mine Workers’ 
Union in 1959, providing for a greater increase in collectively agreed 
minimum rates and a lower increase in actual earnings, so that the 
two will be brought closer together in a few years. 

Authorities like the Joint Council that rely on the good will of 
all parties cannot base their existence on arguments of mere econo- 
mic expediency, however well founded in fact. This is particularly 
true in the case of wage and price policies, where it is not enough for 
a few leaders to stand up for them: the general support of both 
workers and employers is essential. Here again, the Joint Council 
would seem to have been successful. Towards the end of 1957 it was 
extensively debated whether the Council should in fact be main- 
tained and in 1958 the need for its continued existence was again 
questioned by some. By 1959 and 1960, however, it simply con- 
tinued to exist as a typical Austrian permanent stop-gap. Such dissi- 
dent voices as are still heard criticise the Council’s lack of effective 
power rather than suggest that it can be dispensed with entirely. 

Certain factors have still to crystallise and political developments 
must be awaited before it can be seen whether the trade unions will 
succeed in their aim of turning the Joint Council into an economic 
committee. As an experiment in adapting wage and price control to 
peacetime conditions the Council has been successful enough for 
experienced observers of the Austrian scene to feel that, even if an 
economic or political crisis should bring its work to a close, it would 
re-emerge before long under another name and with slightly different 
terms of reference to pour the same old wine into new bottles. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Industrial Injury 
Trends over Three Decades 


Industrial accidents have always been and still are a serious menace to 
workers throughout the world. Technical progress has, of course, made many 
occupations less dangerous than they were, but it has also resulted in profes- 
sional risks that were previously unknown. The purpose of the following 
statistical study of work injuries in a number of countries and in certain 
industries is to draw attention to their economic and human consequences 
and to emphasise the need for improved measures of safety and accident 
prevention on an international scale. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Cost of Industrial Injuries 


Millions of persons are victims of industrial accidents each year and 
hundreds of millions of days of work are lost. Apart from the indirect 
costs incurred by employers, amounts paid in compensation are enormous 
and represent a very heavy charge on the national economy. 

In nine representative countries! recent statistics show that the 
number of days lost as a result of temporary incapacity due to industrial 
injuries is five times higher than that lost owing to strikes, and amounts 
to over one-third of days lost as a result of unemployment. Generally 
speaking, the total industrial capacity of a country is reduced by from 
1 to 2 per cent. as a result of industrial injuries. 

In addition to these directly measurable repercussions on the national 
economy, industrial injuries result in incalculable physical and moral 
suffering, and this aspect must be borne in mind throughout any study 
of this nature. 


Nature and Scope of the Statistics 


The remarks made above serve to demonstrate the need to reduce 
the number of industrial injuries and their severity to a minimum and to 
"va the victims with adequate compensation. To be effective, 

owever, accident prevention and compensation must be based on a 
systematic study of all the causes and circumstances of industrial 
injuries. For this sound statistical data are needed, and it is therefore 
not surprising that industrial injury statistics are now being collected 
on a larger scale or for the first time in a growing number of countries. 

Before the Second World War most countries in Europe, North 
America and Oceania compiled statistics on this subject but few countries 


1 Belgium, Finland, France, Great Britain, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
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in Africa, Asia and Latin America did so. Since then a great deal more 
data are to hand, particularly in Africa and Asia. More or less detailed 
information is now available for about 60 countries—twice as many as 
before the war. 

Statistics on industrial injuries in the various countries concerned 
normally refer to the victim of an accident or, in other words, to persons 
who are injured or killed in an accident.? Several persons can of course 
be killed or injured in the same accident and an individual can also be 
the victim of more than one accident during a given period. 

The criteria applied in defining an industrial injury vary considerably 
from one country or industry to another. Some statistics only cover 
accidents occurring at the place of work, which may be either the exact 
location where the worker is employed or the whole area occupied by the 
undertaking. Some take into account only the duration of work while 
others consider an industrial injury to be one suffered as a result of or 
during employment. This latter definition makes it possible to include 
accidents to workers on the way to or from their place of work. A few 
countries, including the Union of South Africa and the United States, 
also include occupational diseases in their statistics. 

Many other factors influence the statistics prepared by each country. 
Some data take into account injuries in all undertakings; others record 
only those in undertakings of a certain minimum size; in yet other 
countries, all economic activities are covered, although usually certain 
specific sectors such as agriculture, sea transport, building, services, etc., 
are excluded. Statistics usually apply to manual workers or to all wage 
earners and they do not normally include independent persons. As a 
result they only cover a small proportion of the total labour force in 
underdeveloped countries, where the majority of the population consists 
of agricultural workers, independent workers and members of their 
families. 

The greatest differences, however, arise because the statistics cover 
injuries of varying degrees of severity. Some countries only record fatal 
injuries. Others publish data on all employment injuries requiring 
medical treatment or pharmaceutical supplies. In yet other countries 
only injuries which have resulted in the death, permanent ne 
or temporary incapacity for a certain number of days (one, two, three or 
eight, for instance) are taken into account. 

The main reason for these differences lies in the great diversity of 
national legislation regarding occupational safety and workmen’s 
compensation. Since the insurance institutions or labour inspectorates 
are generally responsible for supplying the basic statistics, these are 
compiled in accordance with the criteria applied for the compulsory 
declaration of industrial injuries and the payment of compensation. 

The International Labour Office has already made a number of 
studies of the problems raised by these differences and it is not therefore 
intended to re-examine this question here.* 


1 For details see I.L.O.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1960 (Geneva, 1960), pp. 548 ff. 


* Some countries also have statistics on all accidents of a given type (explosions or 
fires, explosions of boilers, collapse of cranes or other similar types of equipment, short 
circuits, etc.) even if no one has been injured. These statistics are generally based on 
industrial safety legislation and are of obvious advantage to bodies responsible for accident 
prevention. 


3 See, for example, the following I.L.O. publications : Methods of Statistics of Industrial 
Accidents, Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 3 (Geneva, 1923) ; Methods of 
Compiling Statistics of Coal-mining Accidents, Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), 
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Methods of Comparison 


Despite the very numerous data available, statistics of industrial 
injuries are not easy to compare on an international scale. Yet inter- 
national comparison can be of great value not only in allowing individual 
countries to appreciate their situation and assess the efficacity of their 
safety measures in relation to the rest of the world but also in enabling 
each country to benefit from the experience of all. 

The simplest and most obvious method of analysing statistics 
involves comparison of the number of victims killed or injured. But 
this gives no accurate measure of the importance of industrial injuries, 
because of excessive differences in the scope and nature of the sta- 
tistics available. No valid conclusions can be drawn by comparing 
absolute figures which concern all injuries, however minor, in one country 
with those covering only serious injuries suffered by a small proportion 
of the active population in another. 

These disadvantages can be overcome and a better basis for com- 
parison obtained if a rate is adopted relating the number of accidents 
occurring in a country or industry to the number of persons exposed to 
risk, the volume of production or some other relevant factor. Some 
countries calculate severity rates which show how many days of 
work are lost as compared to a given number of hours of work accom- 
plished. 

It would obviously be interesting to make an international com- 
parison of the cost, in terms of industrial injuries, of mining one ton of 
coal or producing one ton of steel or wheat; but the statistics that 
would be needed for this are unfortunately lacking. 

With the data available, one of the best methods of comparison is 
provided by the frequency rate of fatal injuries, which shows the ratio 
of the number of cases of fatal injury during a given period (for instance 
one year) to the number of man-hours worked by all workers in the 
group covered during the same period. In many countries, however, the 
total number of hours worked is not known and exposure to risk is 
calculated on the average number of workers or wage earners employed, 
the number of insured persons, or the total number of man-years of 
300 days each. Depending on which of these methods is used, the relative 
importance of the number of fatal injuries may be overestimated or 
underestimated.! A reduction of the rate in such cases may result from 
a shorter working period and may not show any effective decrease in 
occupational risk at all. Similarly, if the method of calculation is 
altered the rate may increase even though there has been no increase 
in the risk. 

The above remarks should be borne in mind in any international or 
industry-to-industry comparison of rates of fatal injuries or their long- 
term trends. However, although only tentative and qualified conclusions 
can be drawn from the available data, they nevertheless reveal certain 


No. 14 (Geneva, 1929) ; Methods of Compiling Statistics of Railway Accidents, Studies and 
Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 15 (Geneva, 1929) ; Industrial Accident Statistics, Studies 
and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 22 (Geneva, 1938) ; Methods of Statistics of Industrial 
Accidents, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 3 (Geneva, 1948). 

1 As far as possible a rate of fatal employment injuries referring to 1,000 man-years 
is adopted in this article. It is not considered necessary to explain how the man-years 
have been calculated in each instance because this information is available in the chapter 
on industrial injuries in the Year Book of Labour Statistics published by the International 
Labour Office (1960 and previous editions). In some cases the rate refers to 100,000 man- 
years in order to ensure maximum accuracy and to avoid very small fractions. 
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general and fairly characteristic trends in the evolution of fatal industrial 
injuries throughout the world. 


FaTaL InJuRY RATES FROM 1929 To 1959 


An analysis of fatal injuries for all economic activities would be 
interesting, but unfortunately the relevant statistics either do not exist 
or are not comparable. This particularly — to injuries in agriculture 
and transport (especially maritime). On the other hand, since the 1930s 
the I.L.O. has regularly collected  atocmmiiian on the fatal injury rate 
in mining, manufacturing and the railways and the general trends in 
these three important branches of economic activity will therefore be 
examined in this section. 


General 


During the period under review fatal injury rates in the three 
branches have decreased in the large majority of countries for which 
comparable statistics are available. The decline has not been the same 
in all countries or in all three branches but has generally been proportion- 
ately greater in manufacturing. 

In some cases the rate has dropped steadily and practically continu- 
ously. Elsewhere it has fluctuated, particularly in mining and the railways 
and m industrially developing countries. 

As might be expected, one result of the Second World War in nearly 
all countries which kept statistics during this period was to cause a 
temporary rise in fatal injury rates. 

Diagram 1 gives some idea of world rates for fatal injuries in mining 
and quarrying (and separately for coal mining), manufacturing and the 
railways. Although the data available are incomplete, the graph shows 
a tendency which is representative of an important part of the industrial 
world. It also brings out the great disparity in the rates in each of the 
industries considered. In mining and quarrying the rate is much higher 
than in the other two, and generally speaking it is much higher in coal 
mining than in mining and quarrying as a whole. 

Throughout the period the rate was much lower in manufacturing 
than in the other two industries. 

So constant is this tendency that it may well be due to the special 
characteristics of manufacturing industry. Technical progress has a 
greater impact in manufacturing; it is easier to enforce safety legislation ; 
and accident prevention measures cost less than the accidents themselves, 
which is not always the case in mining, where natural dangers have to 
be overcome, or in railways, where it is difficult to modify equipment 
suitably. 

Diagram 2 shows the trend of fatal injury rates in coal mining in a 
number of countries for the period 1937 to 1959. This industry has been 
chosen because its statistics are generally more detailed and more suitable 
for comparison than those of other branches of activity. What is more, 
the consolidated curve for coal mining shown in diagram 1 hides wide 
fluctuations corresponding to major mining disasters. 

Table I lists the fatal injury rates in a number of countries for the 
same three branches of activity and for four different periods. This table 
is interesting for several reasons. It shows how greatly the risks differ 
from country to country, as well as from one industry to another in one 
and the same country. For example in the United States the risk of 
fatal injury is from 18 to 20 times higher in mines and quarries than in 
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DIAGRAM 1. FATAL INJURY RATES FOR SELECTED COUNTRIES ! IN MINES 
AND QUARRIES, MANUFACTURING AND RAILWAYS, 1929-58 
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* Calculated by the I.L.O. as the weighted arithmetic mean of the rates for the countries for which 
comparable data are available for the whole period. Depending on the industry, the countries selected 
represent from 50 to 75 per cent. of all workers d by employ t injury statistics. They are as follows : 

Mines and quarries : Belgium, Canada, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, the Union of South Africa 
and the United States. 

Coal mines : France, Great Britain, India, Japan, the Netherlands, the Union of South Africa and the 
United States. 

Manufacturing : Great Britain, India, the Netherlands and the United States. 

Canada, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, Sweden, the Union of South Africa 





Railways : Belgium, 
and the United States. 
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DIAGRAM 2. FATAL INJURY RATES IN COAL MINES IN SELECTED 
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Source : Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1960, op. cit., and earlier editions. 


Note ; Rates are not available for France for 1939 and 1940, and for the Netherlands for 1944 and 1945. 
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TABLE I. FATAL INJURY RATES IN MINING AND QUARRYING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
RAILWAYS, FROM 1929 to 1959 
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Railways : 
Union of South 
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Caneda*.....| Ife) | 0.53 | 0.48 
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SS ees Oe eS 0.32 

Belgium ... . I(c)| — | 0.41 

Finland .....| I(a)| 0.65 0.93 

Great Britain. . .| I (¢) | 0.35 0.40 

Netherlands?. . .| I(a)| 0.39 | 0.56 

Sweden .... .|II (a)! 0.39 | 0.58 
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New Zealand® . .| II (a) | 0.72 0.70 | 
q 
Source : Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1960, op. cit., and earlier editions. 
GENERAL Note : The following abbreviations are used to indicate the basis of computation of fatal injury rates: I : injuries 
reported ; II : injuries compensated ; (a) rate per 1,000 man-years of 300 days each ; (b) rate per 1,000 wage earners (average 
numbers) ; (c) rate per 1,000 persons employed (average numbers). 
1 Excluding quarries. * 1929-39: former British India. * 1957-1959: establishments employing 100 workers or more. 
* 1929-49: excluding quarries. Including mining and quarrying. ‘ Including railway workshops and railway con- 
struction. 7 Including railway workshops. * 1929-49 : including railway workshops. * Or the average of the last three 
years available. 1° Figures in italics denote an increase. 




















manufacturing, whereas in Japan and Great Britain a miner is exposed 
to a risk of fatal injury 11 or 12 times greater than his counterpart in 
manufacturing. 
Trends from 1929 to 1939 
The data available for the period 1929 to 1939 show that the fatal 
injury rate in manufacturing dropped in all countries except Japan. A 
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haere large reduction of over 40 per cent. was recorded in Finland, 
ungary and the United States. The smallest change occurred in India 
and Great Britain, where, however, the rates were extremely low 
throughout the period under review and were fairly similar despite the 
differences in the industrial structure. 

In mining and quarrying the rates for all countries with a high 
mining production and for which recent statistical data are available, 
were lower in 1938-39 than in 1929. The drop generally amounts to 
about one-quarter both for all mining and for coal mining alone. In 
France, however, it was over 30 per cent., while in India and Great 
Britain it hardly attained 5 per cent. Occupational risks for coal miners 
reached the lowest figure in 1938 in Australia, France and the Nether- 
lands, where there was less than one fatal injury per 1,000 man-years. 
On the other hand, in Canada and the United States the rate exceeded 
three fatalities per 1,000 man-years. 

In several countries, and particularly in Germany and Canada, fatal 
injury rates dropped during the economic crisis, when employment and 
hours worked reached their lowest level. It may well be that the lower 
rate at this period was partly due to the closure of the least productive 
and most dangerous mines, and the almost complete stoppage of re- 
cruiting of young workers, who are particularly exposed to the risk of 
injury during their training. 

Although there has been a general downward trend in the railways, as 
in the two other branches, a higher rate was recorded at the end of the 
period than at the beginning in many countries. This was particularly 
the case in the Argentine, Finland, Great Britain, Japan, Sweden and the 
Union of South Africa. No information on the reasons for this is available, 
but it may be that, at the time of economic recovery around 1936-37, 
the employment of new gon say and increased productivity, in con- 
junction with the use of equipment that would normally have been 
replaced had the crisis not occurred, had some influence in the matter. 
A large drop has, however, been recorded in Canada, India, Ireland and 
the United States, among others. 


The Effect of the War on Injury Rates 


During the Second World War most countries experienced a higher 
rate of fatal industrial injuries. The frequency of accidents increased 
throughout the economy in direct proportion to the disorganisation of 
national life. This was probably due, among other things, to the mass 
entry of women and young persons into the labour force, the re-employ- 
ment of old workers, overwork, malnutrition, wear of equipment, insuf- 
ficient maintenance, temporary repairs of damage or the relaxation 
of safety measures in the interests of productivity, and the whole problem 
of adapting a peacetime economy to the needs of war. Repercussions 
of the war were most evident during the first few years of hostilities, 
following which the workers became accustomed to the exceptional 
conditions under which they were obliged to work. 

The most widespread and proportionately highest increase occurred 
in the railways. The rates rose considerably in European countries 
directly affected by the hostilities, particularly during the first few years 
of the war, and on an average they have remained higher than before1939, 

In mining and quarrying as a whole, and particularly in coal mining, 
France and the Netherlands experienced an increase in the injury rate 


4 
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of over 50 per cent. wor, the early war years and by the end of the 
conflict both Belgium and France had higher rates than in 1937-39. 

Marked and sometimes very sudden fluctuations in the fatal injury 
rate also occurred in manufacturing. In countries directly engaged in 
the war, and particularly those in Europe, the effect of hostilities was 
either to halt the downward trend or to cause major increases up to 
double the initial rate. In Belgium and tke Netherlands the rates were 
on an average one-quarter higher during the war than in 1938-39. 
During the first few years of the war the rate increased by 40 per cent. 
in Great Britain, as compared to 15 per cent. in India. In the United 
States, on the other hand, it rose very little at the beginning of the war 
and subsequently decreased regularly. 


The Post-War Years 


At the end of the war the fatal injury rate dropped in most of the 
countries for which statistics are available. The most marked downward 
movement was generally in countries which had had a relatively high 
rate during the two previous periods. This coincided with the renewal 
and modernisation of. equipment, the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment and new techniques, the application of stricter safety measures 
and continuing progress in accident prevention. 


Mining and Quarrying. 

The general downward trend in the fatal injury rate in mining and 
quarrying, and particularly in coal mining, has fluctuated considerably as 
in the previous periods. It is in fact interesting that a considerable 
upward movement is often followed by a proportionate drop, as if one 
or more serious accidents were followed by the improvement of safety 


measures and stricter enforcement. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain and Italy a 
steady decline has been broken from time to time by minor increases. 
In contrast, in the United States a considerable drop between 1951 and 
1953 was followed by a steady rise during the succeeding four years ; 
but the 1957 rate of 190 fatalities per 100,000 man-years was nevertheless 
40 per cent. lower than the pre-war rate. It appears from the provisional 
figures for 1958 that the upward trend has been checked. In the Union 
of South Africa the 1959 level was about one-quarter lower than ten 
years earlier ; from 1956 to 1959 the rate dropped steadily both in coal 
mining and in mining and quarrying as a whole. In France the rate 
varies around 100 fatalities per 100,000 man-years and an upward move- 
ment is nearly always followed by a drop. In Japanese mines employing 
100 workers or more the rate rose in the period 1952-55, levelled off for 
one year and then declined. 

An analysis of the statistics for countries which have only begun to 
publish data during the past few years shows that in Ghana the rate 
remained stable from 1954 to 1958 at 100 fatalities for every 100,000 
employed persons. In Nigeria, which has the lowest rate for Africa, 
fatal injuries remained steady at about 0.3 per 1,000 man-years ; but 
the relative number of non-fatal injuries more than doubled between 
1956 and 1958. In Hungary the rate for both fatal and non-fatal injuries 
dropped continuously from 1953 to 1958, by nearly 50 per cent. 

Less than one fatality per 1,000 man-years was recorded during 1958 
for mining and quarrying in 20 countries (including France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, India, Italy and Nigeria) of the 34 for which statistics 
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are available. About 50 per cent. of all the miners covered by the 
statistics are employed in these 20 countries. On the other hand, in 
four countries, including Canada, China (Taiwan) and Turkey, the rate 
was above two fatalities per 1,000 man-years. 


Manufacturing. 


In most of the countries under review fatal injury rates in manufac- 
turing have declined considerably since the war. The drop from 1947-49 
to 1957-59 was more than 40 per cent. in Canada, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Japan, more than 33 per cent. in Great Britain and 
Puerto Rico, and about 25 percent. in Finland, Sweden and the 
United States. The smallest decreases were recorded by the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Italy with 6, 8 and 12 per cent. respectively. In 
Austria and India the fatal injury rate remained stable. 

In 1948 only four countries out of 17+ had 20 fatalities or less for 
every 100,000 man-years. These were Great Britain, India, the United 
States and the Netherlands with rates of 8, 11, 14, and 16 respectively. 
Ten years later 12 countries were in the same position, including the four 
mentioned previously and Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

Great Britain, which already had the lowest rate before the war, 
further reduced the number of fatalities to six per 100,000 man-years 
in 1952 and five from 1955 onwards. This achievement may be due to 
dynamic action on the part of the Inspectorate of Factories, which, for 
more than a century, has been acquiring the experience necessary to 
combat industrial accidents at the legislative, technical and human levels. 

Sharp decreases have been recorded in a number of countries which 
have only compiled comparable statistics during the past few years, 


including Chile, Ecuador, Ghana, Hungary, Madagascar, the Federation 
of Malaya, Poland and Uganda. Injury rates have, however, increased 
in China (Taiwan), Israel, New Zealand, Tanganyika, Turkey and Viet- 
Nam. The upward trend has often accompanied industrial development 
or the introduction of new industries. 


Railways. 


During the past ten years the most important decrease in the fatal 
injury rate has occurred in the railways. 

The renewal or modernisation of installations and equipment is a 
more formidable task on the railways than in other fields of economic 
activity and was retarded in many countries by the depression. During 
the Second World War installations and equipment that would otherwise 
have been replaced had often to be kept in service, and the effect of post- 
war replacements accompanied by technical progress in signal systems, 
automatic controls, shunting, etc., has therefore been particularly 
noticeable. The abruptness with which these changes were made pro- 
vided an unusually good opportunity for improving safety measures. 
Fatal injury rates dropped by over 40 per cent. in Canada, Japan, the 
United States and Yugoslavia. In Austria, Finland, the Netherlands 
and Sweden, the reduction has also been considerable, but rates have 
remained stable in Italy and increased in the Union of South Africa. 


1 Austria, Canada, Ceylon, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Puerto Rico, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
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Countries which have only recently begun compiling statistics and 
where the railways employ only a small staff, have experienced heavy 
fluctuations in fatal injury rates. This is particularly the case for some 
countries in Africa and Asia. 

If the figures for 1959 or 1958 are compared with those recorded in 
1955, it is apparent that in 18 countries out of 26 the rate has dropped, 
while it has increased in seven and remained unchanged in one. 

Over the last few years two-thirds of railway workers in countries 
for which statistics are available, or in other words about 3.5 million 
workers, have been exposed to a risk of fatal injury of less than 30 per 
100,000 man-years ; for a little less than one-third the risk was from 
30 to 60, while for 1 per cent. of the workers it was more than 60 per 
100,000 man-years. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION AND SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
Injuries in Coal Mining 


Major mining disasters repeatedly remind the world that a miner 
still has one of the most dangerous occupations despite technical progress 
and continual efforts to improve accident prevention. In this respect 
reference need only be made to the disaster at Marcinelle (Belgium) in 
1956, where 236 miners lost their lives, that at Springhill (Canada) in 
October 1958, when 75 workers were killed, and that at Clydesdale 
(Union of South Africa) in January 1960, which caused the death of 
some 500 miners. 

The risks are not the same in all coal mines ; they depend, in fact, 
mainly on geological characteristics, depth, and the presence of water 
or firedamp. Accidents naturally occur less frequently in opencast 
mines than in those where the coal must be brought to the surface from 
a depth of several thousand feet. Both fatal and non-fatal injuries are 
generally more frequent in anthracite mines than in those producing 
bituminous coal. 


Underground and Surface Accidents. 


In the United States in 1954 the frequency rate for all injuries * on 
1,000 man-years was 118 in underground mines (comprising 132 per 1, 
man-years underground and 63 per 1,000 man-years on the surface), as 
compared to 71 at opencast mines. The corresponding fatal injury rates 
were three underground against one on the surface and in opencast 
mines. The frequency rate in bituminous coal mines was 105 for non- 
fatal and two for fatal injuries as compared to 142 and three in anthracite 
mines. 

In France injuries suffered on the surface during 1952 
accounted for 7 per cent. of all fatal injuries, 15 per cent. of those 
followed by permanent incapacity and 22 per cent. HS vitae resulting in 
temporary incapacity for more than four days. Fatal injuries on the 
surface decreased by more than half between 1949 and 1958; those 
caused underground remained unchanged. The number of fatal cases 
has dropped more in relation to output than to the total number of 
persons employed. 


1 Injuries which resulted in death, permanent incapacity, or temporary incapacity 
for work of at least one day. 
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In Great Britain in 1957, 395 persons died from injuries in coal 
mines (368 underground and 27 on the surface). For each fatal inju 
on the surface, there were therefore just over 13 underground. The dif- 
ference was less marked for non-fatal injuries resulting in incapacity of 
more than three days ; of a total of 198, victims, 180,000 were injured 
underground and 18,400 on the surface, i.e. nine victims underground 
for each one on the surface. 


Present Fatal Injury Rates. 


Diagram 2 has already shown the considerable decrease in fatal 
injuries in coal mines in a number of countries during the past 30 years. 
In 1938 the rate per 100,000 man-years varied from 60 (in the Nether- 
lands) to 440 (in Canada), the median rate ! being 160; ten years later 
the median was 100 and by 1957 it had dropped to 80. 

Table II shows the fatal injury rate for the last seven years in -ten 
countries in which are employed over 90 per cent. of the miners covered 
by available statistics and which supply about half of the total world 
production. The non-fatal injury rates are also shown, although they 
are not strictly comparable because of differences in definition. Com- 
parison of the rates according to category of injury and country is of 
great interest. For example in the United States and Turkey the fatal 
injury rates are among the highest recorded, but it seems that non-fatal 
injuries are much less frequent in these two countries than elsewhere, 
particularly in France, which has the highest number of non-fatal injuries 
for each fatal injury. The upward trend of the fatal inj rate in the 
United States should also be noted; between 1954 and 1959 it was from 
10 to 30 per cent. higher than in 1953, whereas it remained stable in 
manufacturing and dropped slightly on the railways. The reason for 
this may be that productivity increased very considerably during the 
same period. Pro ao oe man-hour in bituminous coal mines has, 
in fact, increased continually during the past few years; in 1958 it was 
40 per cent. higher than in 1953 and it almost doubled between 1947 
and 1959. This increase is due partly to the fact that the unions no longer 
oppose the introduction of extremely modern mining machinery, and 
partly to the closing down of the least productive mines.? 

Taking the average of the last three years for which statistics are 
available so as to reduce somewhat the statistical influence of major 
disasters, the median fatal injury rate in 20 countries * is 1.1 per 1, 
man-years. In five countries the rate is over two, namely Chile, the 
Federation of Malaya, China (Taiwan), Turkey and the United States. 
In ten countries there was less than one fatal accident per 1,000 man- 
years (including France, Great Britain, Hungary, India and Poland). 

The risk of fatal injury is less than one per 1,000 man-years for about 
70 per cent. of the 2.5 million workers covered by the statistics. On the 
other hand, 10 per cent. of the workers covered are exposed to a risk 
exceeding two fatalities per 1,000 man-years. 


1 For the following countries : Australia, Canada, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the United States. 


2See “More Non-Production Workers on Payrolli—How Productivity Trends Vary 
among United States Industries ”, in Business Wéek (New York), 6 Aug. 1960, pp. 124-128. 


* Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, China (Taiwan), France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Japan, the Federation of Malaya, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Poland, 
Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
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Injuries in Manufacturing 


The development of the fatal injury rate in manufacturing during 
the past 30 years has already been discussed above. It will therefore be 
enough here to recall the great decrease that has occurred since the end 
of the Second World War. In 1948 the median rate for 15 countries ! 
was 27 fatalities per 100,000 man-years, but in the same countries it had 
dropped to only 17 in 1959, i.e. a decrease of nearly 40 per cent. 

Bearing in mind the remarks made in the introduction to this article, 
it will be useful to compare the rates during recent years in the 40-odd 
countries or territories * for which statistics are now available. 

An analysis shows that in three countries or territories (Aden, Ghana 
and Hawaii) no fatal injury was recorded in 1959 * or that the number 
of fatal injuries was too low to be expressed as a rate per 1,000 man- 
years ; six countries (Ecuador, Great Britain, New Zealand, Northern 
Rhodesia, the United States and Yugoslavia) had a rate of 0.10 or less. 
In 18 countries (including Canada, Egypt, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland 
and Sweden) the rate varied from 0.11 to 0.20. It was between 0.21 
and 0.30 in seven countries, including Norway, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa and Viet-Nam. The highest rates were recorded in Gabon 
and Tanganyika, where there were four fatalities and one fatality 
respectively per 1,000 man-years. 

If these rates are applied to the 58 million workers who can be 
considered as being covered by the statistics in the various countries 
concerned, it becomes apparent that 38 per cent. or 23 million of them 
are exposed to risk of fatal injury of 10 or less per 100,000 man-years. 
For 58 per cent. the risk varies from 11 to 30, but for 4 per cent. it is 
over 30. 

The same injury risks do not, however, apply in all manufacturing 
industries. Fluctuations in the rate from one country to another may 
be partly due to different industrial structures. In countries where the 
wood and heavy metallurgical industries predominate over textiles, 
printing and tobacco, the over-all injury rates tend to be higher, even 
with identical risks. The best way of illustrating the difference in risk 
arising in the different manufacturing industries is to make an analysis 
of all injuries incurred during 1958 in some of these industries in the 
United States. Table III shows the rates recorded in selected industries 
in which the rates were in general much higher or lower than the average 
for the whole of manufacturing. To give a more accurate picture, data 
on the proportion of serious injuries (fatalities or injuries resulting in 
permanent incapacity) and the average number of days lost for each 
case of temporary incapacity are also included. 

One of the smallest injury rates recorded was in explosives and this 
has been the case for more than five years past. It is therefore evident 
that the very strict safety regulations and preventive measures in this 
industry have been effective. Although injuries have occurred less fre- 
quently, this does not imply that they have been less serious and, judg- 
ing by the high proportion of 1.8 per cent. recorded under the heading 


1 Austria, Canada, Finland, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain, India, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Puerto Rico, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

2 For further details see Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1960, op. cit., Ch. IX : “ Indus- 
trial Injuries ”, pp. 511 ff. 

3 Or during the last year for which statistics are available. 
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TABLE III. CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT INJURIES ! IN SELECTED 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1958 
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Source : “ Injury Rates by Industry—1958 ”, News from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (Washington), 3 Dec. 1959. 


1 Injuries resulting in death, permanent impairment or temporary total disability of at least one day, and 
including occupational diseases. * Man-years of 2,400 hours each. * Including 6,000 days allowed 
automatically for each fatality and for each injury resulting in total permanent incapacity. 


industrial organic chemicals, which includes the explosives industry, it 
seems that fatalities occur more frequently than elsewhere. 

The highest proportion of fatalities (2 per cent.) occurs in steel mills 
and blast furnaces, where the greatest number of days are also lost as a 
result of incapacity (214), although the frequency rate for all injuries is 
particularly low. 

Injuries in Railways 

The considerable decrease in the fatal injury rate in the railways 
during the past 30 years has already been mentioned in the previous 
section. In 1958 the median rate for 13 countries ' was 27 fatal injuries 
per 100,000 man-years as compared to 45 in 1948 and 58 in 1938. The 
countries for which the rates were below the median during these three 
periods included Belgium, Great Britain, India and Norway. The rate 
was above the median in Finland, the Netherlands and the Union of 
South Africa. 

During the past few years the lowest rates have been recorded in 
Ceylon and Ecuador, where fewer than ten railway workers were killed 
per 100,000 employed. The highest rate was in Chile, where there were 
approximately 200 fatalities per 100,000 man-years. 

One country which has recorded a marked decrease in the fatal 
injury rate during the past ten years is Belgium. An analysis of casualties 


1 Belgium, Canada, Finland, Great Britain, India, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa and the United States (figures 
for Finland, the Netherlands and Sweden are provisional). 
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in the Belgian National Railways provides an excellent example of the 
use of statistics for accident prevention. 

Before the war there were 6,000 injuries per year. This figure had 
doubled by 1946; it remained at a very high level for several years, 
increasing slightly from 1950 onwards, despite progressive modernisation 
of the railway network. 

In 1953 the accident prevention department made a statistical ana- 
lysis of all injuries in order to determine the most common causes, loca- 
tions and circumstances. It then mapped out a safety campaign, which 
was tried out first between June and December 1953 in a few important 
workshops. The results } were conclusive : in the workshops concerned 
the number of injuries dropped from 6,700 in 1952 to 5,600 in 1953, 
whereas it remained unchanged in all other departments. In 1954 the 
campaign was extended to the whole railway network and is now 
repeated each year. The number of industrial injuries decreased by 
nearly 80 per cent. from 1953 to 1959 and the number of days lost owing 
to temporary incapacity dropped by more than 60 per cent. It proved 
easy, with relatively simple and inexpensive means, to prevent most 
minor injuries, such as dust in the eyes, which normally resulted in an 
average absence from work of one or two days. But the number of serious 
or fatal injuries has also been greatly reduced. Between 1946 and 1953, 
28 railway workers were killed on an average each year, as against 21 
between 1954 and 1959. The average number of fatalities during the 
past three years is 12 per year. Similarly, an average of 226 injuries 
resulting in total or partial permanent incapacity were recorded annually 
between 1946 and 1953, as compared to 164 between 1954 and 1959. 

The influence of the accident prevention campaign can be seen in 
table IV, which shows the number of injuries resulting in incapacity of 


TABLE IV. DECREASE IN INDUSTRIAL INJURIES ON 
THE BELGIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS FROM 1953 To 1959 
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Source : Société nationale des chemins de fer belges : Prévention des accidents du travail, Année 1959. 
1 Injuries resulting in death, permanent incapacity or temporary incapacity of at least one day (not 
including the day on which the injury occurred). 


1 See Société nationale des chemins de fer belges : Prévention des accidents, 1954-1958 
—Cing années d’ efforts (Brussels). 
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at least one day (not including the day on which the accident occurred), 
the number of days lost as a result of incapacity and the frequency rate 
of all injuries per 1,000 man-years for each category of employment. 
The difference in the occupational risk to which workers in the different 
departments of the network are exposed is now much less noticeable. 
The injury rate on the permanent ways and in the workshops has de- 
creased five times or more, thanks to the elimination of the majority of 
injuries caused by equipment and tools through better technical safety 
measures and to the wider use of individual protective equipment. The 
supply of safety goggles, gloves and boots has reduced eye injuries by 
80 per cent., injuries to hands by 71 per cent. and foot injuries by 
61 per cent. Diagram 3 shows how injuries to toes and feet have dimin- 
ished as the number of workers supplied with special boots has risen. 


SEVERITY OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


The proportion of fatalities or injuries resulting in permanent inca- 
pacity in relation to all injuries obviously depends on whether minor 
injuries are covered by the statistics. It also depends on whether indus- 
tries involving high risks, such as forestry or mining exist in the country 
concerned. 

In the countries covered by this study, the available statistics show 
that the proportion of fatalities in relation to all injuries has always been 
under 1 per cent. for all branches of economic activity. The proportion 
of injuries resulting in total permanent incapacity has been even less and 
is approximately 1 per thousand. Cases of partial permanent incapacity 
rarely exceed 10 per cent. and in most of the countries concerned the 
rate is from 2 to 5 per cent. of all injuries. The highest percentages of 
fatal injuries or injuries resulting in permanent reduction of working 
capacity are found in building, transport, metallurgy, and mining and 
quarrying. The figures shown in table V in respect of Japan are fairly 
characteristic of the distribution of industrial injuries classified by 
degree of severity in the various branches of industry. 


TABLE V. JAPAN : CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES BY SEVERITY AND BRANCH 
OF INDUSTRY, FISCAL YEAR 1956 





No. of injuries per 1,000 resulting in— 
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All branches! . . . | 638,660 | H | . ee ee Tt oe 
Manufacturing. . . | 284,515 | 45 | | 1 | 87 | 429 | 480 
Mining. ..... | 90,341 | 14 | 4 | 568 | 292 
Transportation and | 
communications . 8,362 | ee .4 — 
Engineering and | ! 
building .... | 133,376 21 i 12 1 
Forestry | 36443] 4 | 16 | 1 . | 812 | 89 
| 
Source : Statistics on the application of the accident insurance legislation, published in Division of Labour Statistics and 
Research, Ministry of Labour : Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1957 (Tokyo), pp. 360-361. 


' Including industries not indicated separately. * Including injuries not resulting in absence from work (except those for 
which medical expenses were less than 1,000 yens). * Less than one-half per 1,000. 
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DIAGRAM 3, BELGIUM : REDUCTION OF FOOT AND TOE INJURIES BY THE 
USE OF PROTECTIVE BOOTS, 1955-59 
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Source : Société nationale des chemins de fer belges : Prévention des accidents, 1954-1958—Cing années 
@ efforts, op. cit., and idem : Prévention des accidents du travail, Année 1959. 


An analysis of injuries resulting in permanent disability shows that 
in most cases the loss of capacity is only small. For instance in Belgium 
during 1953, 60 per cent. of wage earners who were incapacitated as a 
result of an injury suffered a loss of less than 10 per cent. In 97 per cent. 
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of all cases the loss of capacity was less than 50 per cent. Belgian statis- 
tics also show the sey o loss of working capacity for each branch of 
industry. The highest figure (14 per cent.) is found in the building 
industry, followed by textiles and transport with 13 per cent. each. In 
agriculture and stock farming the average loss of capacity was 11 per 
cent. as compared to 10 per cent. in mining. 

Statistics of injuries causing only temporary incapacity reveal that 
most cases involve minor injuries followed by two or three weeks of 
absence from work. One example is New Zealand, where the length of 
temporary incapacity for the period 1952-56 was one week in 30 per cent. 
of the cases, one to two weeks in 29 per cent., and two to four weeks in 
21 per cent. The period of absence exceeded six months in only 0.5 per 
cent. of all cases. 

In some countries, particularly Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land and the Union of South Africa, the statistics include minor injuries 
resulting in no loss of working capacity. The data available show that 
the proportion of accidents of this type is very high and varies from one- 
quarter to nearly one-half of all injuries incurred. 

The average working time lost for each accident varies greatly from 
one industry to another. In Belgium workers who suffered injuries 
requiring only medical assistance or temporary absence from work lost 
an average of ten days. The highest average figure (18 days) was 
recorded in agriculture. In transport, building, the wood and cork 
industries and —s the number of days lost for each accident was 
above the average. In the motor industry, the manufacture of metal 
goods and the photographic and tobacco industries, injured persons 
were on an average able to resume work after seven or eight days’ 
absence. 

In 1958 in the United States, where the basis of calculation is dif- 
ferent, an average of 66 days were lost per injury ' in manufacturing, as 
compared to 90 in construction and 44 in the wholesale and retail trades. 
The average number of days lost in mining varied considerably according 
to the mineral involved. Injuries in iron ore mines resulted in an average 
loss of 280 days as against 130 in anthracite mines. An average of 80 
days were lost in gold and silver mines, one of the lowest figures recorded 
in mining and quarrying. 

Table VI shows that in France injuries to workers insured by the 
national social security fund led to an average temporary disability of 
21 days in 1957. The average number of days lost for all accidents was 
87. A comparison of the total number of days lost and the number of 
workers insured shows that the average absence from work was ten days 
per worker. In building and public works an average of 22 days, or 
nearly one month, were lost for each worker as a result of employment 
injuries as compared to five in textile industries and in commerce. 


THE INCREASING NUMBER OF INJURIES ON THE WAY 
TO AND FROM WORK 


The risk of injury on the way to or from work is increasing continu- 
ously in the highly industrialised countries, where workers live further 


1 Days actually lost as a result of temporary incapacity and days virtually lost following 
death or invalidity (calculated on the basis of 6,000 days for each case of death or total 
permanent incapacity). 
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TABLE VI. FRANCE : EMPLOYMENT INJURIES AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
DAYS LOST IN 1957 








Average number of days lost — 





Branch of industry sll nee (Le pan 


Per Per 
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Metallurgy ......| 378,146 | 35 64 | 12 
Chemicals ......{ 32,867 95 | 10 
Tau 3... ss.) eT 78 5 


i eee 76,649 i} .@ | 2a 
Refractory stone and clay 51,182 91 18 
Building and public works | 282,430 100 22 
Transport and handling . 48,187 120 19 
Trade and commerce. . 34,264 100 
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All branches? . . . | 1,090,300 | 2,121 | 87 








Source : Caisse nationale de sécurité sociale : Statistig tionales d’ accidents du travail (1955, 1956 
and 1957). 

1 Not including agriculture, mines and quarries and public transport, but including other industries not 
indicated separately. * Injuries resulting in death, permanent incapacity or temporary incapacity for at 
least 24 hours, but excluding injuries incurred on the way to or from work or occupational diseases. * A loss 
of 6,000 days is allowed for each fatal case or case of total permanent incapacity. 





and further away from their place of work and more and more of them 
use their own private means of transport. It is not intended to study 
traffic accidents as a whole in this article, but it should be remembered 
that the demands of work schedules and the resulting almost simultane- 
ous movements of a large labour force add very greatly to existing risks. 

As mentioned above, injuries incurred on the way to or from work are 
not always considered as employment injuries, or are taken into account 
only under certain conditions (for instance if transport is supplied by the 
employer). Sometimes they are covered by the statistics but separate 
data are not available. However, information of this kind is at present 
published by a number of countries including Austria, Finland, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands and Sweden. 

An analysis of recent data shows that there has been a most alarming 
increase in injuries incurred on the way to and from work. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany injuries of this type doubled between 
1950 and 1953 and had almost tripled by 1956. During the same period the 
total number of industrial injuries also increased by 83 per cent. In 
1950, 810 workers were killed between their homes and their work, as 
compared to 1,840 in 1957, while during the same period fatal industrial 
injuries decreased by 16 per cent. According to statistics prepared by 
the Austrian Federation of Social Security Institutions the number of 
injuries during travel to and from work in Austria increased by 80 per 
cent. between 1951 and 1957 and there was a 110 per cent. increase in 
the number of fatal injuries. Statistics for Belgium, France, Finland 
and Sweden also indicate that there has been a very marked upward 
tendency in respect of accidents of this type. 

Table VII shows the number of injuries suffered on the way to or 
from work, classified according to severity, by wage earners and salaried 
employees in the Netherlands in 1946, 1954 and 1955. 
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TABLE VII. NETHERLANDS : INJURIES SUFFERED ON THE WAY TO AND 
FROM WORK, 1946, 1954 anp 1955 





| Injuries resulting in Number 
incapacity lasting — Fatal | , of travel 
| injuries | injuries per 
2 to 42 days | More | 1,000 employ- 
| than 42days | | ment injuries 
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Source : Nederlandse Sociale Verzekering : Ongevallenstatistick betreffende het Kalenderjaar 1955, p. 49. 
1 Undertakings not having a private medical service. 


Not only is the number of travel injuries increasing steadily, but the 
proportion of such injuries in relation to industrial injuries proper is 
also rising, particularly the fatal cases. 

In France in 1950 injuries incurred on the way to or from work 
amounted to six in every 1,000 of all injuries that resulted in incapacity 
for work lasting at least 24 hours and 241 per 1,000 fatal injuries. In 
1958 the rates were respectively 115 and 472 per 1,000. In Austria in 
1957 compensation was paid in respect of 130 travel injuries for every 
1,000 compensated industrial injuries, as compared to 90 per 1,000 in 
1951. The proportion of fatal travel injuries increased even more, 
reaching 323 per 1,000 in 1957 as compared to 168 in 1959. 

Diagram 4 indicates the present situation in so far as accidents of 
this type are concerned. It shows for nine countries the number of 
injuries incurred on the way to or from work as a percentage of all 
industrial injuries. It will be seen that in Switzerland the relationships 
between the number of injuries and the number of fatal injuries does not 
differ much ; but in France the proportion of fatal to total cases is more 
than three times higher in respect of injuries incurred on the way to or 
from work than in respect of all industrial injuries ; and in the Federal 
Republic of Germany it is more than twice as high. 

The risk of injury on the way to or from work is not the same for 
workers in all economic fields ; it is higher in heavily populated areas. 
For instance in the Federal Republic of Germany travel injuries to miners 
represented only 5 per cent. of all industrial injuries incurred in mining 
in 1956. In the machine and metal industries 9 per cent. of injuries 
(and 31 per cent. of fatalities) were incurred on the way to or from 
work. Statistics collected by the Professional Mutual Accident Preven- 
tion Association of the food, hotel and restaurant industries show 
that a little over one-third of fatal injuries in these industries occurred 
on the way to or from work, one-third at the place of work, and a little 
less than one-third during work elsewhere than at the normal place of 
work. 

The distribution of these accidents by sex is also instructive. In 
Sweden in 1957 injuries suffered on the way to or from work represented 
8 per cent. of all injuries involving men. The proportion was 12 per cent. 
of injuries followed by permanent incapacity and 24 per cent. of fatal 
injuries. The corresponding figures for women were 26 per cent. of all 
injuries, 39 per cent. of injuries resulting in permanent incapacity, and 
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DIAGRAM 4. INJURIES INCURRED ON THE WAY TO AND FROM WORK 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 
IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1955 


NEW ZEALAND — 
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Injuries on the way to and pooteree] Fatal injuries on the way to 
from work as a percentage of and from work as a percentage 
all industrial injuries. of all fatal industrial injuries. 


85 per cent. of fatal injuries. Statistics for the Netherlands show that 
9 per cent. of all injured men were victims of accidents on the way to 
or from work as compared to 29 per cent. of women. This high proportion 
is explained by the fact that women are generally employed in industries 
or at jobs which do not involve high risks. 

As a rule injuries suffered on the way to or from work are more serious 
than those incurred at work. This was already apparent in the 1930s, 
when insurance coverage was extended to these injuries in Germany and 
resulted in an increase of 6 per cent. in the number of injuries reported 
and of 8 per cent. of the number of cases for which compensation was 
paid. For every 1,000 such injuries reported in Austria, 60 involved 
incapacity entitling the victim to a pension as compared to 42 in every 
1,000 injuries suffered at work. Statistics collected by the Austrian 
Railway Insurance Institution show that in 1957 an average of 171 hours 
of work were lost for each travel injury, as compared to 135 hours for 
each injury at work. In Sweden 11 travel injuries in every 1,000 were 
fatal in 1955 as against three for every 1,000 suffered at work. 

Analyses made in several countries, and particularly in Austria, 
Belgium and the Federal Republic of Germany, show that more injuries 
are incurred on the way to work than on the journey home, but that the 
latter are more severe. This may be partly due to fatigue. Statistics 


1F. Mataré : “ The Compensation of Accidents Incurred by Workers on Their Way 
to and from Work : Analysis of Statistics of Industrial Accident Injuries in Germany from 
1927-31”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 1935, pp. 435-462. 
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collected by the Austrian Federation of Social Security Institutions show 
that in Austria, in 1957, 54 per cent. of travel injuries occurred on the 
way to work (55 per cent. in Vienna). But fatal injuries were more 
frequent on the way home (58 per cent. for Austria as a whole and 66 per 
cent. in Vienna). In Belgium the statistics of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Industrial Injuries show that 57 per cent. of travel 
injuries during 1957 occurred during the outward journey as compared 
to 43 per cent. during the journey home. 

Diagram 5 shows how serious the p-oblem of injuries suffered on the 
way to and from work has become. The efforts of those responsible for 
the prevention of accidents at the place of work are vain if this type of 
accident is replaced or even exceeded by travel injuries. In September 
1957 a speed limit was imposed in built-up areas in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and a growing number of undertakings adopted the five- 
day week between 1957 and 1959. Although these measures have not 
prevented the upward trend in the number of travel injuries, they have 
nevertheless helped to halt the increase in the number of fatal cases, 
which was considerably reduced in 1958. 

In Belgium the national railways have made great efforts to reduce 
the number of injuries suffered by railway workers on the way to and 
from work. In 1958, 576 such injuries were reported as compared to 
985 in 1952, representing a drop of over 40 per cent. During the same 
period they increased by 37 per cent. in the private sector. 


CONCLUSION 


The examples given in this article of the number of industrial injuries 
and the total number of days of work lost show that injuries of this 
type have a serious effect on the productive capacity of each country 
and that the cost of providing compensation is everywhere a heavy 
burden on the community. 

The direct costs are by no means the only loss to production from the 
national point of view ; indirect costs are, according to some specialists, 
from two to five times higher. 

In the United States the National Safety Council? has estimated 
the direct and indirect cost of industrial injuries in 1957 at $4,000 million. 
Direct costs accounted for half this sum, including 1,100 million for loss 
of wages, 430 million for medical treatment and 470 million for the cost 
to insurance companies of administration and the liquidation of com- 
pensation. The amount of wages lost includes sums which the deceased 
or disabled injured persons would have earned in the future. It also takes 
into account any reduction in wages suffered by the victim when he 
resumes employment. Indirect costs, estimated at $2,000 million, cover 
the value of damaged equipment or material, losses caused by interrupted 
or delayed production, time lost by workers (in providing first aid to 
injured workmates, discussing the accident or giving evidence) and, 
finally, the temporary drop in the rate of work of employees who witness 
an accident. 


1 Accident prevention measures adopted by the Belgian national railways include 
courses of instruction on the highway code, inspection of individual two-wheeled transport, 
and competitions to encourage the notification of bad traffic conditions (poor lighting, 
crowded roads, illegible and badly placed traffic signs, etc.). 


* National Safety Council: Accident Facts (1958). 
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DIAGRAM 5. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY : TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
INJURIES AND INJURIES INCURRED ON THE WAY TO AND FROM WORK, 
1952-59 
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In Japan statistics collected by one of the largest shipyards show 
that between 1951 and 1956 the direct cost of industrial injuries was 
2.4 million yens, while indirect losses for the same period were 9.6 million 
yens, or four times more. 
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All this explains why industrialists are becoming more and more 
convinced that accident prevention at the level of the undertaking is 
not only a social obligation but also an economic necessity. 

Accident prevention organised scientifically cannot fail to benefit 
both workers and employers in one way or another. It may involve the 
improvement of technical safety measures or the supply of special 
individual protective equipment, and it may be promoted through 
vocational training, special safety instruction or by the encouragement 
of a spirit of rivalry between workers and the award of prizes. 

In Belgium the vigorous accident prevention campaign carried on 
by the Belgian national railways has resulted in a saving, between 1954 
and 1959, of 70 million francs in temporary invalidity compensation 
payments, and of more than 20 million francs in medical treatment and 
hospitalisation expenses. 

In Japan the shipyard already mentioned spent 33 million yens on 
safety campaigns between October 1951 and October 1956. The results 
obtained are exemplary : not only did the number of fatal injuries de- 
crease by half and the frequency rate for all injuries by 500 per cent., 
but 160,000 days of work were saved and direct and indirect losses were 
reduced by more than 400 million yens over the whole period by com- 
parison with 1951. Over the same period, however, production increased 
by one-third and a rise in wages was also introduced. Taking into account 
these two factors the drop in the number of injuries represented a saving 
of 630 million yens for the company. The safety campaign has also 
improved the general working conditions, particularly by providing 
more attractive workplaces, improving the discipline and behaviour of 
the workers, lowering fatigue and reducing the number of absences due 
to non-occupational illness. 

Finally, however important all these economic considerations may 
be, they should not obscure the physical and moral suffering that 
industrial injuries cause to the injured, the invalids and the bereaved 
families. 

For humanitarian reasons, therefore, and in the general economic 
interests of the community, every effort should be made to ensure that 
accident prevention measures are studied, improved and extended 
continuously throughout the world. 





Medical Care for Pension Beneficiaries 


The cost of medical care weighs even more heavily on pensioners than 
on actively employed persons. Great progress has, however, been made in 
the last few years towards solving this problem through the extension to 
pensioners of social security protection. The following article examines 
the present situation in this respect in twenty-four countries of Europe 
and America. 


INTRODUCTION 


Many countries in all parts of the world have redoubled their efforts 
in the past few years to cover the greatest possible number of persons 
against social risks. Among the most serious risks to which mankind is 
permanently exposed is sickness, so that one of the main purposes of any 
modern social security scheme must be to guarantee universal enjoyment 
of the “ right to health ”. The proclamation of this right in the Atlantic 
Charter, the 1944 Declaration of Philadelphia of the International Labour 
Conference, the Beveridge Report and many other national and inter- 
national instruments has lent singular and universally recognised 
importance to sickness insurance. 

A great deal has been written about medical care in its various 
aspects under social security schemes, but one of the most interesting 
aspects of this branch of social security, namely medical care for pension 
beneficiaries, has remained relatively little explored. As this subject is 
now beginning to receive attention in a number of countries, the present 
international survey of the situation of pensioners with regard to medical 
care under the various social welfare schemes may not be without 
interest. 

For the purposes of the survey, only those countries have been 
considered that had a general pension scheme on 1 July 1959, by which 
is meant a compulsory pension insurance scheme or a non-contributory 
scheme assimilated to a pension insurance scheme and providing cover- 
age for employees in the private sector. 

In some countries which have not established general medical care 
schemes for the gainfully occupied members of the population, medical 
care is provided, subject to a means test, to persons who have passed 
the normal age of retirement, invalids and widows with children. For 
example in 1960 the United States enacted legislation under which the 
Federal Government may provide grants to states which apply for them, 
for the purpose of providing medical benefits not only to persons receiving 
old-age assistance, but also to other older persons who, on the basis of a 
means test, are considered to be in need of medical assistance although 
they are not in need of financial assistance to meet their basic living 
costs. Such schemes have not been analysed in this article, and special 
schemes such as those for miners, railway workers, public servants and 
seafarers have also been left out of consideration. 
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Similarly, it has not been possible to include countries whose social 
legislation may meet the requirements mentioned but on which the 
necessary information has not been obtainable. 

The countries considered are accordingly: Albania, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Poland, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

The countries of central Europe, in which social insurance evolved 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, gradually included 
pensioners in the social insurance schemes which provided medical 
benefits ; they included this group first on a voluntary and later on a 
compulsory basis. The early sick funds for miners often permitted old 
persons to continue in insurance after they had ceased to work, and later 
such protection was made compulsory by regulation. The compulsory 
sickness insurance legislation enacted in various European countries in 
the years following the end of the First World War permitted persons 
who had left insurable employment and ceased to be compulsorily insured 
to continue sickness insurance on a voluntary basis, regardless of health 
or age. In many cases such legislation also permitted persons not 
previously covered to insure on a voluntary basis if they fulfilled specified 
entrance conditions. 

Czechoslovakia provides an example of the gradual evolution of 
medical care insurance for pensioners. Under an Act of 1922 concerning 
miners’ benefit societies, voluntary sickness insurance was made 
available to invalidity and old-age pensioners. From November 1929, 
when the provision of medical care for pensioners under the salaried 
employees’ scheme became compulsory, the general pension institution, 
which administered the pension scheme for salaried employees, ran a 
medical care scheme for pensioners on the basis of a contract with sick- 
ness insurance institutions ; the contributions were paid by the institu- 
tion. General sickness insurance for all pensioners in Czechoslovakia 
was established in 1948 by an Act concerning national insurance. 


LEGISLATIVE BASIS 


As a general rule countries introducing medical care benefit under 
social security schemes did not include pension beneficiaries in the first 
instance, but in most cases subsequent amendments allowed for their 
coverage also. 

One of the first countries to introduce compulsory medical care 
insurance for pensioners was Chile. Section 6 (b) of the regulations 
promulgated on 8 April 1925 under Act No. 4054 included among those 
covered by compulsory insurance “ persons receiving a retirement or 
invalidity pension equivalent to that established by the Act, irrespective 
of cause...”. The Constitution of the U.S.S.R., adopted in 1936, 
granted the whole population the right to medical care. From 1940 
onwards, several countries adopted new legislative instruments intro- 
ducing compulsory medical care insurance covering pensioners also. 
Others amended existing legislation in order to extend coverage to 
pensioners. Among these mention may be made of Austria, Germany 
and Luxembourg in 1941, Czechoslovakia in 1941 and 1942, Panama 
in 1943, Belgium and France in 1945, the United Kingdom in 1946 
and Albania and Mexico in 1949. In the case of France, an Act of 
5 April 1928, amended in 1930, provided for old-age pensioners to 
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remain entitled to medical care benefit, subject to payment of a monthly 
contribution. This legislation was repealed, however, by a legislative 
decree of October 1935, and no such provision was reintroduced until 
promulgation of the regulations of 19 October 1945. 

Extension of medical care coverage to pension beneficiaries has be- 
come more general in the last ten years, as indicated by the adoption of 
provisions to this effect in the Netherlands and Paraguay (1950), Aus- 
tralia, Bulgaria and Greece (1951), Yugoslavia (1954), Italy and Sweden 
(1955), Iceland and Norway (1956) and Bolivia (1957). 

Table I lists, for the countries considered in this article, the earliest 
legislation under which medical care was introduced for pension bene- 
ficiaries, as well as present legislation. 


TABLE I. ORIGINAL LEGISLATION AND PRESENT LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
MEDICAL CARE SCHEMES FOR PENSION BENEFICIARIES 





Country First legislation adopted Present legislation 


} | 
Albania . .. . | Legislative Decree No. | Decree No. 1635/1953 
742 of 17.11.49, in | as amended 
force 1.10.49 


Australia... National Health Ser- | National Health Ser- 
vice Act, 1948-49, | vice Act, 1953-59 
in force 21.2.51 


Austria .... | Act of 24.7.41, in force Act of 9.9.55 as amen- 
1. 


8.41 ded 


Belgium... . Decree of 21.3.45 Decrees of 22.9.55 and 
22.12.55 


Bolivia. . . . . | Social Security Code | See preceding column 
of 14.12.56, in force 
1.1.57 


Bulgaria... . Ukase of 20.3.51 See preceding column 


Cae eae Regulations(under Act Act No. 10383 of 
No. 4054 of 8.9.24) | 28.7.52 as amended 
of 8.4.25 


Czechoslovakia . | Act No. 365 of 9.7.41 Act No. 55 of 30.11.56 

(private employees); 
Government Decree 
No. 99 of 30.3.42 
(pensioners covered 
by the Central So- 
cial Insurance Ins- 
titute) 





France ... . | Act of 30.4.30 | Social Security Code 
(Decree 56-1279 of 
10.12.56) 
Germany (Fed. 
Rep.) .. . . | Act of 24.7.41, in force Act of 12.6.56, in force 
1.8.41 1.8.56, as amended 








(Table continued overleaf) 
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Country 


First legislation adopted 


Present legislation 





Greece 


Iceland 


Italy 


Luxembourg . 


Mexico 


Netherlands 


Paraguay 


Poland 


Sweden 


U.S.S.R. . 


United Kingdom 


Yugoslavia . 











Act No. 1846 of 14.6.51 


Act No. 24 of 29.3.56, 
in force 1.4.56 


Act No. 692 of 6.8.55, 
in force 19.8.55 


Act of 4.11.41. 


Act of 3.2.49 


Act of 21.12.50, in 
force 1.1.51 


Act No. 2 of 2.3.56 


Act No. 134 of 27.4.43 


Legislative Decree No. 
1860 of 1.12.50 


Act of 28.3.33 

Act of 1.1.55 

Constitution of 1936 
(s. 120) 


National Health Ser- 
vice Act, 1946 


Act of 26.7.46 





Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column, 
as amended 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column, 
as amended 


Legislation mentioned 
in precedingcolumn, 
as amended 


Social Insurance Code 
of 24.4.54 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column, 
as amended 


Act of 21.12.50 and 
Act of 19.12.56 
concerning sickness 
insurance for aged 
persons, in force 
SE YA 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column, 
as amended 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column, 
as amended 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column 


Decree of 25.6.54 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column 


Legislation mentioned 
in preceding column 


Act of 26.11.54 





COVERAGE 





Analysis of the scope of medical care schemes considered in this 
survey reveals that the great majority of countries operating a general 
nsion scheme have legislative provisions granting medical care to 
invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pension beneficiaries, under a general 
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compulsory sickness scheme or as part of a national health programme. 
These countries are: Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. All of these countries also pro- 
vide benefit for pensioners’ family members and other dependants. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, in accordance with the amend- 
ments under the Act of 1956, medical care is granted to invalidity or 
old-age pension beneficiaries who were covered by the compulsory 
sickness insurance scheme for not less than 52 weeks in the five years 
preceding pension claim. With regard to survivors’ pension beneficiaries, 
medical care is granted to beneficiaries of manual and non-manual 
workers who were covered by the compulsory sickness insurance scheme 
at the time of death ; to survivors of invalidity or old-age pensioners 
who satisfied the above requirements ; and to survivors of non-manual 
workers who were covered by the compulsory sickness insurance scheme 
for not less than 52 weeks out of the five years preceding death. 

In three Latin American countries, Bolivia, Panama and Paraguay, 
medical care benefits are granted only to invalidity and old-age pen- 
sioners and to their family members or dependants. In Panama and 
Paraguay, however, no survivors’ pension insurance scheme has yet 
been introduced. 

In Norway there is a compulsory old-age insurance scheme, but 
invalidity insurance provides coverage only for the blind and the phy- 
sically handicapped, and survivors’ pensions are payable only in respect 
of children. There is a national health programme covering all persons 
resident in the country, which thus includes pension beneficiaries. 

In the Netherlands only a very small number of invalidity and sur- 


vivors’ pension beneficiaries are covered by the een | sickness 
0 


insurance scheme, but their dependants are also covered. ncerning 
beneficiaries of old-age a which are granted to any person over 
the age of 65, the 1956 sickness insurance provisions covering aged 
persons established ——- sickness insurance for persons over 65, 
subject to an income limit of 3,590 florins. Family dependants of insured 
aged persons are covered free of charge. 

Table II indicates the relative numbers of pension beneficiaries 
entitled to medical care in various countries. 

Variations over the period 1950-58 in the relative number of pen- 
sioners are frequently explained by the extension of sickness insurance 
coverage to new classes of workers or by considerable increases in the 
number of actively employed persons. 


BENEFITS 


Pension beneficiaries and their dependants are entitled to the same 
medical care benefits as actively employed insured persons, apart from 
a few exceptions, which will be mentioned below. These benefits include 
general and specialised medical care (including maternity care) and 
surgical, dental, pharmaceutical and hospital in-patient care. In addi- 
tion, the Australian medical care scheme has certain particular charac- 
teristics which call for separate discussion. 

Apart from the above-mentioned forms of benefit, some countries 
also provide additional facilities. Albania, for instance, provides treat- 
ment in tuberculosis sanatoria, in thermal spas and, for children, in 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ENTITLED TO MEDICAL CARE 
PER 100 ACTIVELY EMPLOYED PERSONS 





| 


| Austria | 


al 
| Germany | ‘ | a . |  Czecho- 
| oan A | Public | Belgium) Luxembourg} Italy | Mexico : 
| (Fed. Rep.) | General | officials and slovakia 
| scheme : | 

| railwaymen | 








1951 m4 | | 25 


| | 
1950 | 20 38 | A tabi | 26 


1952, | 23 | 38 | | lL — | 24 
1953 | | 39 | | Pca Gage tpotigg 
1954 39 po ad | | | | 23 
1955 | 38 | ye 22 
1956 | 2] 38 | | 30 _ 
1957 | | 38 | 97 | 16 | 30 | 22 | | 2 


1958 Gage th andl Sg ad en 22 

















1 1950 to 31 July 1956 : number of pensions ; 1 Aug. 1956 to 1958 : number of pensioners (a pensioner may receive 
two or more pensions). 


preventive medical establishments. Prosthetic appliances of all types 
are also provided free of charge. In Belgium insured persons are further 
entitled to medical analysis facilities and dental and general prostheses. 
In France the legislation provides for treatment in sanatoria, laboratory 
facilities, the supply of prosthetic appliances and reimbursement of 
some items of patients’ transport costs. Medical analysis services, and 
dental prostheses are also provided in Luxembourg. In the Netherlands 
invalidity and survivors’ pension beneficiaries and aged persons insuring 
voluntarily are also entitled to therapeutic care and sanatorium treat- 
ment, the supply of orthopaedic appliances and reimbursement of trans- 
port costs. Pension beneficiaries in Poland are also entitled to prosthetic 
appliances. 

While, as already mentioned, pension beneficiaries generally enjoy 
the same benefits as actively employed insured persons, in some countries 
their conditions are not so satisfactory. In Italy, for instance, the pro- 
visions governing the general pension scheme grant actively employed 
insured persons, in addition to the standard medical care available to all 
insured persons and pensioners, supplementary financial aid for thermal 
spa treatment, hydrotherapy, prosthetic and orthopaedic appliances, 
spectacles, hearing aids, dental prostheses and so on. Moreover, the 
normal limit of 180 days a year for assistance (except in the case of 
ailments characteristic of old age, which are not subject to any limit) 
does not seem to be applied in practice where actively employed persons 
are concerned, except in cases of hospital in-patient care. In Sweden the 
duration of hospital care is limited to 90 days for pension beneficiaries, 
whereas other insured persons are allowed up to 730 days. 
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The medical care scheme in Australia shows considerable differences 
from practice in other countries. The National Public Health Service 
comprises a public scheme for the whole population and a voluntary 
scheme subsidised by the Government. Under the public scheme any 
person in receipt of an invalidity, old-age or survivors’ pension whose 
means do not exceed a particular limit 1s entitled to free medical care 
by a general practitioner, to certain pharmaceutical products and to 
medicaments needed in cases of emergency that are generally available. 
The same facilities are enjoyed by wives and by children aged under 16. 
Pensioners do not appear to be entitled to specialised treatment, either 
free of charge or at a reduced rate, unless they are insured with a medical 
benefit organisation recognised by the Government, or apply to a public 
hospital, at which they may receive free treatment upon supplying evidence 
that they lack the necessary means. They may also obtain specialised 
care in out-patient departments of public hospitals. 

Pension beneficiaries and their dependants are also entitled to general 
in-patient care in public hospitals, the Government paying 12s. a day 
towards hospital fees. This benefit is payable only to pensioners who 
belong to the Pensioner Medical Service and are not insured with a 
hospital benefit organisation. 

For the purpose of comparison it may be pointed out that all persons 
normally resident in Australia enjoy the following facilities provided by 
the national public health service: (a) voluntary medical insurance, 
subsidised by the Government, for general medical benefit, the Govern- 
ment paying benefits equal to those paid by the insurance institution ; 
(b) a public service for the supply of medicaments, free of charge ; 
(c) a public hospital in-patient care scheme financed by the Government, 
through payment of a fixed sum per patient and per day of treatment ; 
(d) a voluntary hospital in-patient care scheme, subsidised through 
additional government benefit for each day in hospital ; and (e) a social 
assistance scheme for tubercular patients in public hospitals. 

To complete this account of benefits provided for pension beneficiaries 
and their dependants, it is worth noting that in some countries they are 
required, as are actively employed insured persons, to share in the cost 
of benefit received, in addition to any monthly contributions they may 
have to make to the insurance institution. This is so in Australia in 
cases where assistance received exceeds the limit of entitlement ; in 
Belgium, the normal practice being for the beneficiary to pay the cost 
directly and to be reimbursed according to fixed rates that do not 
always cover the total cost ; and in France, where the sum reimbursed 
according to fixed rates is equivalent to some 80 per cent. of actual 
expenditure. In Greece actively employed insured persons and pen- 
sioners are required to contribute according to a fixed rate to the cost 
of care received, but hospitalisation is free. 

Under the general Italian scheme, however, persons protected 
pay no part of the cost of benefit. The Luxembourg social security 
code authorises cost-sharing by beneficiaries, except in the case of sur- 
gical care, which is provided free ; the proportion of costs borne by 
beneficiaries may not, however, exceed one-quarter of the total sum. 
In Norway insured persons share in the cost of care received except 
for maternity benefit. Under the United Kingdom National Health 
Service patients contribute fixed sums towards the cost of pharma- 
ceutical products, dental care and dental prostheses. In Sweden 
patients are required to pay a small sum for each day of hospital 
in-patient care. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The choice of the financial system best suited to the social and 
economic characteristics of the particular country is one of the most 
difficult and complex problems arising in the field of social security and 
calls for extensive theoretical and practical study, for the future of a 
scheme depends on the soundness of its structure, and its financial 
stability may, in addition, have a considerable effect on the national 
economy. 

One of the basic principles that must be followed by any social 
security scheme is equitable distribution of costs. This sound principle 
must be borne in mind in the choice of a financial system. 

There can be no question of a formula applicable to every country 
in the world, as requirements and limitations often vary from one to 
another. It is therefore most interesting to examine the various solutions 
adopted by the countries included in this study in financing their medical 
care schemes, with particular reference to coverage for pension bene- 
ficiaries. 

Lack of space precludes the full discussion demanded by the com- 
plexity of the subject. In what follows, therefore, a brief examination 
will be made of schemes under which pension beneficiaries make no 
contribution and of those under which they are required to contribute, 
without any attempt to enter into the details of the financial systems 
applied. 


Schemes Requiring No Contribution from Pensioners 


In several European countries and in Australia pension beneficiaries 
are entitled to medical care benefit without any contribution, either 
under a compulsory sickness insurance scheme or through a national 
health programme. This is the system in Albania, Australia, Belgium 
(subject to certain qualifying conditions regarding age and previous 
contributions), Bulgaria, ee Reseene eg France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Italy (general scheme), Norway (when 
oe pensioners have limited means), Poland, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

In view of the wide variety of systems applied in those countries, 
their main features will be discussed below. 


Albania. 


The cost of medical care provided both to actively employed insured 
persons and to pension beneficiaries is covered entirely by employers’ 
contributions, as fixed by the trade union central council and approved 
by the Government. 


Australia. 


Invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pension beneficiaries with limited 
means are entitled to the benefits mentioned earlier, free of charge, the 
cost being borne by the Government. However, if they wish also to 
enjoy the additional services provided by the national public health 
service, they have to insure with one of the medical benefit organisa- 
tions included in the national register. They must then pay a contribu- 
tion and share in the cost of any care received. 
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Belgium (Wage Earners’ Scheme). 


Pension beneficiaries do not contribute to the financing of the scheme 
if, at the time when the contingency occurred, the insured person had 
already paid the minimum number of contributions required, which 
varies according to the class of pension. In the case of invalidity pen- 
sions, the number of contributions required also depends on the age of 
the insured person when invalidity occurs. If the required conditions 
are not satisfied, the invalidity pension beneficiary must pay a contribu- 
tion according to his age and the number of contributions paid at the 
time when invalidity occurred. In the case of old-age pensions, the 
amount payable by the pensioner depends on the number of contribu- 
tions paid, and for survivors’ pensions the amount payable is determined 
by the age of the insured person at the time of death and the number of 
contributions he had paid. Further financial resources are obtained 
from contributions by actively employed workers and their employers, 
equivalent to 3.5 per cent. of wages in each case, and from a government 
contribution equivalent to 16 per cent. of wages. A monthly wage 
limit of 6,000 g deg is used in the calculation of contributions. The 
sums mentioned are used to finance both the sickness scheme and the 
invalidity scheme (cash benefit and medical care). 


Bulgaria. 


The national health programme, which is responsible for medical 
care for pension beneficiaries and their dependants, is financed out of 
state funds, and hence pensioners do not contribute in any way. 


Czechoslovakia. 
Here also, the cost of medical care benefit for pension beneficiaries 


is covered by special allocations under the national budget. 


France. 


Both the pension scheme and the sickness and maternity scheme are 
financed from contributions by actively employed insured persons and 
their employers, the a rates being 6 per cent. and 12.6 per cent. 
of wages. e sums collected are distributed among the various insur- 
ance funds and allocated to the different branches covered, in accordance 
with rates fixed by ministerial decree. The cost of medical care for pen- 
sion beneficiaries is met by the fund concerned, depending on pensioners’ 
area of residence. 


Federal Republic of Germany. 


The cost of medical care provided to pension beneficiaries and their 
dependants is covered mainly from specific contributions by the pension 
funds to the sickness insurance funds, and any difference is made up 
from contributions by actively employed insured persons and their 
employers. For each pensioner the pension funds pay to the respective 
sickness fund a contribution equivalent to two-thirds of the rate applied 
to actively employed insured persons belonging to that fund. Actively 
employed insured persons and their employers pay equal contributions 
to the sickness insurance scheme that vary according to the fund con- 
cerned. In 1957 the average amount of the joint contribution by 
insured persons and SS represented 7.8 per cent. of wages, within 
the prescribed limit. (The only contribution by the State is through 
a subsidy to the miners’ sickness insurance scheme and through certain 
additional maternity benefits.) 
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The base figure for computation of contributions payable by the 
pension funds is 85 per cent. of the average basic wage earned by actively 
employed insured persons. However, if the number of pensioners 
insured with a particular sickness fund exceeds one-third of the total of 
persons insured with that fund, the Federal Minister of Labour may 
authorise computation of contributions according to 100 per cent. of the 
average basic wage, provided that the financial burden of benefit payable 
to pensioners is too considerable for that sickness fund to bear. 


Greece. 


The whole medical care insurance scheme, both for actively employed 
insured persons and for pension beneficiaries, is financed from con- 
tributions by actively employed insured persons, employers and the 
State. 


Iceland. 


The resources of the sickness insurance scheme come from contribu- 
tions by actively employed insured persons, and from contributions by 
the State and the local authorities, each equivalent to one-third of 
contributions by insured persons. In addition, the sickness insurance 
scheme receives a subsidy from the national insurance institute (pension 
and family benefit scheme), the yearly sum corresponding to 4 per cent. 
of total benefits granted in the form of pensions during the preceding 
year. 


Italy (General Scheme). 


The financial resources of the medical care scheme for pension 
beneficiaries come from the funds of the pension insurance scheme to 
which the beneficiary belongs, these being financed by contributions 
from actively employed insured persons, employers and, in certain cases, 
the State. With regard to the general sickness insurance scheme for 
workers, which is administered by the national sickness insurance insti- 
tute and covers most pension beneficiaries, income is provided by a 
pension adjustment fund set up in 1952 and financed from contributions 
by insured persons and employers, corresponding to 3.85 per cent. and 
7.75 per cent. of wages respectively. This fund also receives a state 
subsidy. 


Norway. 


All pension beneficiaries, in common with other residents, must 
register with one of the sickness insurance funds, of which there are 
some 700. Pensioners whose income apart from the pension sum does 
not exceed 1,000 kroner are exempt from any form of contribution to 
the sickness insurance scheme. Other insured persons, both actively 
re and pensioners, are required to contribute according to a 
special scale determined by the fund concerned. In addition, the local 
authorities contribute 25 per cent. and the State 20 per cent. of the 
insured person’s contribution. 


1 It should not be forgotten that, as also occurs in several other countries, pension 
beneficiaries are required to participate in the same way as actively employed insured 
persons in the cost of certain forms of medical care received (medical consultation, medical 
analysis, pharmaceutical products, etc.). 
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Poland. 


The medical care scheme is financed from allocations under the 
national budget. The employers transfer to the national budget sums 
corresponding to a certain percentage of wages paid, to be distributed 
among the various branches of social security in operation, including 
medical care. 


Sweden. 


All persons resident in the country are required to join and, except 
for pensioners, to pay contributions to a sickness insurance fund. The 
State pays the sickness insurance fund concerned a fixed sum in respect 
of each person thus exempted (10 kronor per year). Employers also 
contribute to the cost of sickness insurance, and the sickness funds 
receive a government subsidy. 


U.S.S.R. 


The national health programme covering practically the whole 
population, including pensioners, is financed by the Ministry of Health, 
as part of the national budget. 

United Kingdom. 

The national health service, which covers the whole population, is 
financed mainly from taxation. As an example, the figures for 1955-56 
reveal that 79 per cent. of the cost of the service was met from central 
taxes, and 4.25 per cent. from local taxes. A further 6.75 per cent. was 
provided through transfers from the national insurance fund, composed 
of a part of the contribution paid by the majority of insured persons (and, 
in the case of employed persons, by their employers also). The remaining 
10 per cent. of the cost of the service was covered as follows : 5 per cent. 
from superannuation contributions and transfer values ; 4.75 per cent. 
from charges paid by patients in respect of certain facilities ; and 0.25 
per cent. from other sources. 


Yugoslavia. 


Medical care is paid for from employers’ social insurance contribu- 
tions. 


Schemes under Which Pensioners Are Required to Contribute 


Following the above description of financing systems in countries 
where pension beneficiaries are not required to contribute to the cost of 
medical care, we shall now consider the different systems where pen- 
sioners do contribute, namely in Austria, Bolivia, Chile, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Panama and Paraguay. 


Austria. 


The cost of medical care provided to pension beneficiaries and their 
dependants is covered from contributions paid by pension insurance 
funds to sickness insurance funds. These contributions amount at 
present to 8.2 per cent. of pension costs. In order to cover part of the 
cost of such contributions, pension funds deduct from pensions paid a 
sum varying between 1 per cent. and 2.5 per cent., subject to a minimum 
of 6 schillings a month. 


1 Sickness Insurance, National Monographs, Vol. I, International Social Security 
Association, XIIIth General Meeting, London, May 1958. 
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Bolivia. 


Invalidity and old-age pensioners contribute to the sickness and 
maternity scheme at the rate of 5 per cent. of their pensions. In addition, 
actively employed insured persons contribute 2.5 per cent. of their total 
wages and employers a futher 21 per cent. of wages paid, which is made 
over to the branches covered in general by compulsory social insurance. 
The State devotes the income from certain commercial and industrial 
taxes to the sickness and maternity scheme. 


Chile. 


Medical care benefit is borne by the national health service, which is 
financed mainly by the grant made to it by the social insurance service, 
by the current income from property owned by the public welfare author- 
ities, from funds provided from tax income, from contributions, taxes 
and subsidies allocated under special legislation, etc. The contribution 
by the social insurance service amounts to 4.5 per cent. of wages, self- 
employed persons’ incomes and allowances subject to taxation, and 5.5 
per cent. allocated by the State on the basis of such wages, incomes and 
allowances. Pension beneficiaries contribute 5 per cent. of their pensions 
to the funds of the social insurance service, for entitlement to medical 
care. Actively employed insured persons contribute 5.5 per cent. of 
their wages and employers 12 per cent. of wages paid. In addition, self- 
employed insured persons pay a monthly contribution equivalent to 
10 per cent. of their income. 


Luxembourg. 


Financial resources required to cover the cost of benefit provided by 
sickness funds to pensioners come from contributions fixed by the 
Government. Two-thirds of such contributions are borne by pensioners 
and the remaining third by the pension institution. 


Mexico. 


The sickness and maternity scheme for pension beneficiaries and 
actively employed insured persons covered by the Mexican social 
insurance institute is financed as follows : insured persons pay a con- 
tribution equivalent to 2 per cent. of wages, employers 4 per cent. and 
the State 2 per cent. The pensioner contributes 2 per cent. of his pension 
and the institute pays the employers’ contribution equivalent to 4 per 
cent. of the pension sum.? 


Netherlands. 


The cost of medical care for invalidity and survivors’ pension bene- 
ficiaries is covered from their contributions at the rate of 2.50 florins a 
month. Expenditure not covered in this manner is met by the equalisa- 
tion fund, whose income is drawn from contributions by the compulsory 
sickness insurance fund, which in turn is supported by actively employed 
insured persons’ and employers’ contributions. Persons joining the 
voluntary sickness insurance fund open to all persons aged over 65 are 
required to contribute 0.82 florin a week, if their income is not in excess 
of 2,580 florins a year. Other insured persons contribute at the rate of 
1.64 florins per week. Expenditure not covered by these contributions 
is shared equally between the equalisation fund and the State. 


1 For computation of contributions, insured persons are divided into wage groups 
according to a schedule. 
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Panama. 


The social insurance fund draws its finances partly from contributions 
by pensioners equivalent to 4 per cent. of the pension rate, plus 5 per 
cent. for family insurance. Persons compulsorily insured contribute 
4 per cent. of their wages, while voluntarily insured persons contribute 
8 per cent. and self-employed persons 5 per cent. of their income or 
profits, plus a further 5 per cent. for membership of the family insurance 
scheme. All the above resources are used to finance both medical care 
expenditure and the cost of other contingencies covered by the fund. 


Paraguay. 

In Paraguay, too, the cost of medical care is covered by the general 
resources of the social welfare institute, which must also meet the cost 
of the other branches of insurance it administers. Pension beneficiaries 
contribute 5 per cent. of their pensions, and actively employed insured 
persons contribute 5 per cent. of their wages, employers 10 per cent. of 
wages paid and the State 1.5 per cent. Eight per cent. of the total of 
such income is used to cover the cost of the sickness and maternity 
insurance scheme, occupational risk insurance and administrative costs. 
These items include care and grants, but not pensions or compensation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most interesting facts emerging from this study is that 
legislative provision for extension of medical care to pension beneficiaries 
began to take clear and specific form only at the time of the Second World 
War, and even more so in the post-war period. The best explanation 


for this is a the limited currency of the term “ social insurance ” 


in earlier times. This was felt to comprise a series of measures to protect 
wage earners against loss of earnings in the event of various contingencies 
to which they are exposed. In other words, what was stressed originally 
was the idea of “ insurance ”, as a form of safeguard against loss of wages 
based on an agreement with a mutual aid society or an insurance agency. 
Less emphasis was placed on the principle of solidarity suggested by the 
word “ social”, implying as it does that individual rights are derived 
from the community, and guaranteeing those rights to persons who 
because of old age, ill health or any other reason become inactive or 
have not yet joined the working population. 

It was not until this limited conception gave way to the broader 
modern view, that social security schemes developed to any notable 
degree. One of the results achieved lies in the extension or modification 
of existing schemes so as to provide pensioners with medical care 
benefit. 

The above study reveals that most countries running a compulsory 
pension scheme, and having a sickness insurance scheme or a national 
health service, extend medical care to pension beneficiaries, whether 
through a compulsory insurance scheme, a voluntary insurance scheme 
or a national health service. It shows also that, as a general rule, pen- 
sioners enjoy the same benefits as actively employed insured persons, 
and that fainily and other dependants are frequently covered as well. 

The contributory systems adopted by the various medical care 
schemes are remarkable for their great variety and complexity. In some 
countries pension beneficiaries are required to pay a contribution that 
is deducted from their pension ; in others pensioners are automatically 
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insured against the risk of sickness, without paying any contribution. 
Sometimes it is the State that meets the cost of medical care, while 
elsewhere bipartite or tripartite schemes have been established. 

One particularly interesting case remains to be mentioned. In all 
the countries so far considered with regard to application of medical care 
provisions for pensioners, the scope has generally been extended with 
the passage of time, from the original protection of actively employed 
insured persons to cover pensioners later on. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the scope of the legislation originally adopted in 1941 was more 
favourable for pensioners than for actively employed insured persons, 
whereas recent amendments introduced in 1956, instead of broadening 
coverage, considerably reduce the number of pensioners protected. In 
other words, the 1941 legislation provided that all invalidity, old-age and 
survivors’ pension beneficiaries and their dependants should be entitled 
to the same medical care benefit as actively employed insured persons 
and their family dependants covered by the compulsory sickness insur- 
ance scheme. Such entitlement was not limited to pensioners who had 
been covered by the scheme during their active life, since it also included 
those exempted (e.g. salaried employees or self-employed workers with 
an income in excess of a certain limit who had not insured voluntarily). 
This led to the peculiar situation that some workers who had not been 
covered during their occupational career by the compulsory sickness 
insurance scheme were automatically protected when they became 
pensioners, as were also their family dependants. 

The Act of 1956 did away with this privilege, and present provisions 
require that the beneficiary must have been covered by the sickness 
insurance scheme during a part of his occupational career that varies 
according to the class of worker. As a result of this limitation the scope 
of the compulsory scheme for pensioners has been considerably reduced, 
as demonstrated by the following consolidated figures: in 1956, from 
January to July, i.e. under the 1941 provisions, the average number of 
pensioners compulsorily covered by the sickness insurance scheme 
amounted to 6.4 million ; from August to December 1956, under the 
provisions of 1956, the corresponding figure had fallen to 3.8 million. 
(These figures do not include dependants.) Nevertheless, the 1956 
provisions contain a regulation granting or, rather, advancing in certain 
cases the right to receive medical care, stating that compulsory coverage 
shall be extended to persons not yet in receipt of pensions, provided they 
have made an application and satisfy the conditions. Under the 1941 
legislation, medical care was granted solely to persons already in receipt 
of a pension. 
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Summarises and analyses briefly the replies of governments, as well as 
of the United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, to Report V (1), which contained the text of a proposed 
Recommendation concerning workers’ housing.! The report also contains 
the English and French versions of the proposed text which, if the Confer- 
ence so decides, will serve as a basis for the second discussion of the subject 
of workers’ housing at its 45th Session. 
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The first part of this report contains the general comments and informa- 
tion supplied by governments in response to Report VII (1).2 The second 
part gives the governments’ observations and the comments of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the wording of the text proposed as a basis for 
discussion. 

If the Conference decides that the three existing Recommendations on 
vocational training should be reviewed, the conclusions it adopts at its 45th 
Session will be used as a basis by the Office in drafting one or more texts, 
which wil] be submitted to governments in order to enable the Conference 
to take a final decision on the subject at a later session. 
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Reproduces the substance of the replies of governments to the question- 
naire attached to Report VIII (1) * and contains the proposed conclusions 
drawn up by the International Labour Office on the basis of these replies, 
together with comments where appropriate. If the Conference considers it 
advisable to adopt one or more international instruments concerning equality 
of treatment, the Conclusions it approves at its 45th Session will be used 
by the Office as a basis for drafting texts for submission to governments. 
It will then be for the Conference to take a final decision on the subject 
at a future session. 
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Seventh Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation. Report I: Report of the Director-General. Economic 
Growth and Social Policy. Geneva, 1961. 143 pp. $1.25; 7s. 6d. 

In the five years that have passed since the Sixth Conference of American 

States Members of the I.L.O. there have been growing economic difficulties 


"1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 3, Sep. 1960, p. 288. 
* Ibid., No. 1, July 1960, p. 88. 
2 Ibid., p. 89. 
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in the countries of the region and a slackening in the pace of economic 
development. 

The Director-General of the I.L.O. has therefore devoted his Report to 
the Seventh Conference to the problems of economic development and the 
role of the I.L.O. in helping countries to create and apply the social and 
labour policies needed in developing countries. 

For the I.L.O. there are two main aspects to this question. First, measures 
required to promote economic growth by increasing the efficiency of work. 
Second, measures to secure an acceptable advance in social conditions by 
distributing the fruits of economic growth, with due regard to the need 
for continuing investment in order to sustain growth. 

After attempting, in Chapter I, to assess the main factors indicative of 
economic growth in the region and the social problems confronting the 
countries, the Director-General makes a closer study of balanced economic 
and social development, bearing in mind that economic expansion is pursued 
for social objectives and considering how these objectives can best be met as 
economic growth proceeds. 

There follows an examination of measures to improve the skills of the 
labour force and to make work more productive; this involves study of 
what might be called the problem of creating the necessary human basis 
for a modern economy. 

Finally, in view of the wide gap between standards of living in those 
parts of developing countries that have already been touched by modernisa- 
tion and those that have remained backward, special consideration is given 
to regional development and rural promotion. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 61. Services for Small-Scale Industry. Geneva, 1961. 204 pp. 
$2; 12s. 

In all countries small-scale industry provides employment for a substantial 
proportion of the industrial labour force and accounts for a large proportion 
of all industrial establishments. It has a strategic role to play in the economic 
development of industrially less advanced countries, and remains important 
in the economies of the more highly industrialised countries. Growing 
recognition of these facts has stimulated interest in the problems of promoting 
and developing prosperous small-scale industry. These fall into two broad 
groups—what can be done by better management within individual smal] 
firms to improve their operations and increase their productivity and pro- 
fitability ; and, secondly, what can be done by governments and other 
agencies to help the managers of small firms in these tasks. 

The present study, prepared by the International Labour Office in 
collaboration with the Research Institute for Management Science at Delft 
(Netherlands), is concerned only with the second of these groups of problems. 
It is addressed primarily to readers who are responsible for, engaged in or 
otherwise interested in providing advisory, educational or other services or 
facilities for small-scale industrialists—particularly, though not exclusively, 
in industrially less advanced countries. It may also be of interest to individual 
heads of small firms, for it emphasises the importance of private as well as 
government initiative, and of joint action by small producers as well as 
government action. 

After a brief discussion in the first two chapters of the meaning and 
importance of small-scale industry, its role in a developing economy and 
some of its typical characteristics and needs, the next four chapters are 
concerned with extension services (problems of extension services, consul- 
tancy, training and information, and research). Chapter VII discusses 
financial and physical facilities (capital, credit and industrial estates), while 
the last chapter is concerned with the possible contribution of co-operative 
methods to the solution of problems confronting small-scale industry. A 
large number of practical examples and case studies are presented in four 
appendices. 
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After several papers, followed by comments, endeavouring to define the 
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and examining the influence of the ethnic factor on the development of 
cultures in the New World and on “ créole cultures ”, contributions are 
devoted to problems as varied as the ecology of tropical farming systems, 
the land tenure system on Brazilian plantations, family structure and planta- 
tion systems in the New World, racial origin and social class, etc. 

Too varied and too rich to be summarised, this collection of papers, 
together with the comments and criticisms which accompany them, shows 
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situations, the problem of plantations in the New World in all its geo- 
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countries adhering to the organisation—Belgium, France, Germany (Federal 
Republic), Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the Saar—purchasing 
power relationships calculated by weighting the prices for the individual 
items in accordance with their relative importance in the workers’ budgets 
as shown through family budget surveys conducted in each area in 1956- 
57, and real income ratios obtained through the application of these 
purchasing power relationships to the workers nominal wages in 1958 ; also 
included are price series, purchasing power indices and real income estimates 
for each year in the period 1954-58. 
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Social and Economic Questions, 


AGENCE BELGE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE ET AGENCE 
EUROPEENNE DE PRODUCTIVITE. Programme de visites communes aux 
employeurs et travailleurs. Mission belge. Services consultatifs dans la 
distribution en Suéde et au Danemark, Brussels, 1960, 35 pp. 


BowEn, William G. The Wage-Price Issue, A Theoretical Analysis. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, University Press, 1960. xv-+447 pp. $8.50. 


CAPRONNIER, Francois. La crise de l'industrie cotonniére francaise. Paris, 
Editions Génin, 1959. 428 pp. 


A comprehensive study of the cotton textile industry in France. After 
an introductory section which gives certain broad features of the technica: 
aspects of the industry and its geographical distribution in France, the 
study describes in detail (in Part I) its historical development from the 
end of the eighteenth century and the crisis through which it has been 
passing since 1952. This crisis is considered as a continuation of the depres- 
sion of the thirties which was only briefly interrupted by the post-war 
boom. The world causes behind the crisis, such as the emergence of new 
competitors, the closure of certain export markets for the European textile 
industry, the slow rise in the demand for cotton goods as compared to other 
industrial goods, and the effect of the use of new fibres in the industry, are 
examined in Part II. The French cotton textile crisis is seen as a part of 
the difficulties to which the European cotton textile industry as a whole 
is exposed. Development of internal markets and the modernisation of 
techniques are, in the opinion of the author, the two steps on which reliance 
should be placed in any effort towards economic recovery of the industry 
in Europe. In regard to the measures to be taken for the improvement of 
the French cotton textile industry, its own special features and problems 
should, the author points out, be taken into account; and these, which 
constitute the most interesting portion of this study, are examined in Part III. 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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The index of production in the French cotton textile industry (1938 = 100) 
fell to 98 in 1952 as compared to 105 in 1951, and after a rise in 1953-54, 
stood again at 99 in 1955. There was a steady reduction in the manpower 
employed both in spinning and weaving from 1951 to 1953. In explaining 
the stagnation of the industry as compared to other industrial sectors, the 
author points out the slackening of technical progress, and of investment, 
the stable level of the internal market, and the reduction of exports. In 
an analysis of the deeper causes of this development, the view is expressed 
that the tradition of family concerns, hesitant to seek outside financial 
resources, may have been one of the factors which have inhibited the intro- 
duction of costly modern machinery. Among other factors mentioned are 
the small size of many of the units in spinning, and to a greater extent in 
weaving, the relatively larger number of workers employed, the high pro- 
portion of supervisory staff who are above the age of 50, lack of systematic 
training for the majority of supervisors, and the need for improving the level 
of wages and for reducing the price of the products of the industry. 

In the final chapter, the author draws conclusions regarding improve- 
ment of the industry, which involves, in the main, the modernisation of 
equipment, and the rationalisation of methods of manufacture and the 
distribution of cotton textile goods. In this, the need to ensure the co- 
operation of all those interested in the industry, and to co-ordinate their 
efforts with the wider issues of the commercial, political, economic and social 
policy is also stressed. 
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— Echanges, fluctuations internationales et plan francais. Cahiers de 1’1.S.E.A., 
série P, n° 4. Publication mensuelle, n° 104 (supplément), aoit 1960. 
Paris, I.S.E.A., 1960. 133 pp. 


Five contributions are contained in this booklet. 

In the first Professor Weiller examines, in the light of experience in 
France during the years of the great depression, the repercussions of eco- 
nomic fluctuations on the level of adjustment of the balance of payments. 
The survey uses the case of imports into France from 1929 to 1934 as an 
illustration of the bad structural adjustments which may be made at 
depressed levels of activity. 

In the second contribution A. Bienaymé seeks to throw light on one 
of the obstacles to planned growth ; it seems to him that the requirements 
of foreign trade, if indeed they do not call in question the very principles 
of a flexible type of planning such as is practised in France, may never- 
theless represent possible stumbling-blocks to the achievement of the 
planned targets. Successive French development plans have adopted varying 
positions in this respect, the third plan in particular being remarkable for 
the originality of the measures it proposes. 

In the third article M. Rudloff makes a purely abstract study of the 
accelerator principle as applied to the theory of international trade. 
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Next G. Dupuygrenet-Desroussilles presents a working paper on elements 
of research on standards of living and their comparative evolution in western 
Europe from 1950 to 1959. Concepts and methods are briefly analysed, 
and numerous statistical data are assembled. A short annotated biblio- 
graphy completes the study. 

The final contribution, by G. Thirion, is also in the form of a working 

aper studying the changeover from transferability to convertibility in 
ovepe. The author recalls the part played in the past by the European 
Payments Union and endeavours to predict the future role of the European 
Monetary Agreement. 


VMonac, B., Kawes, A., and Maspun, A., /7paea uz06pemameaeti u payuona- 
Aauzamopoe. Moscow, IMpodusygat, 1959. 158 pp. 2.60 roubles. 
The rights of inventors and authors of suggestions for rationalisation, 
by V. Ionas, A. Kliuev and A. Mavrin. 


ListER, Louis. Europe’s Coal and Steel Community. An Experiment in 
Economic Union. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1960. 495 pp. $8. 


MINISTERIO DE TRABAJO Y SEGURIDAD SOCIAL, Bolivia. Politica social, 1958- 
1960. La Paz, 1960. 208 pp. 


MINISTERIO DEL TRABAJO, Colombia. El pensamiento social de Uribe Uribe. 
Biblioteca del Ministerio del Trabajo. Afio del Sesquicentenario de la 
Independencia Nacional. Bogota, 1960. 126 pp. 


MyrRDAL, Gunnar. Beyond the Welfare State. Economic Planning in the 
Welfare States and Its International Implications. The Storr Lectures, 
Yale University, 1958. London, Gerald Duckworth & Co., 1960. xiv+ 
214 pp. 21s. 


NEGREPONTI-DELIVANIS, Maria. Influence du développement économique sur 
la répartition du revenu national. Collection ‘“ Développement écono- 
mique ”, publiée sous la direction d’André PiaTIER. Paris, Société d’édi- 
tion d’enseignement supérieur, 1959. 492 pp. 


The analysis given in this work falls into the field of pure theory. Using 
as a “model” a hypothetical underdeveloped country with a capitalist 
economic system, which has deliberately embarked on a policy of industriali- 
sation, it studies the way in which, in principle, the distribution of the 
national income should evolve. 

This evolution will depend essentially on the successive states of the 
market prevailing in the developing economy. At the earliest stage of 
development the author considers that the market will be very close to a 
competitive market—one in which there will therefore be no exploitation 
of the workers, but where the standard of living of wage earners will be low 
because productivity will be small. Subsequently, during the “ take off” 
phase, the appearance of technical innovations will benefit manufacturers 
and those rare workers who are skilled or semi-skilled ; the market will then 
take on a monopolistic character, and inequality of distribution will become 
more marked. Later still, however, as technical progress speeds up, the 
spread of the new techniques will transform the market into an oligopolistic 
one, where the quantities of goods and services available on the market 
will increase and the bargaining power of the workers will grow. This is the 
stage which has now been reached by all the developed capitalist countries. 

On the basis of her analysis it appears to the author that the standard 
of living of the workers will inevitably deteriorate during the first stages 
of economic development, unless this trend can be attenuated through 
foreign aid. But the situation should improve as the economy expands, 
and once a certain stage of development has been reached it should even be 
possible to encourage economic growth by taking direct income redistribution 
measures. 
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PLAN ORGANIZATION, Division of Economic Affairs, Iran. Review of the 
Second Seven Year Plan Program of lran. Teheran, 1960. 120 pp.+ 
annexes. 


I]peumyujecmea coyuaaucmuyeckoli cucmembi xo3aticmea. Moscow, Couskrn3, 
1959. 311 pp. 7.50 roubles. 


The advantages of the socialist economic system. 


Seconds mélanges d’économie politique et sociale offerts a4 Edgard Milhaud. 
Théme : L’économie collective. Liége, Editions du C.I.R.1.E.C., 1960. 
300 pp. 150 Belgian francs. (There is also a German edition ; the two 
editions may be obtained at the inclusive price of 250 Belgian francs.) 


Dedicated to Edgard Milhaud, who taught at Geneva from 1902 to 1948 
and was closely associated with the work of the I.L.O., this book contains 
14 short contributions by authors of different nationalities. Following 
tributes to E. Milhaud by Messrs. Barbier, Baeyens and Prébsting, F. Perroux 
analyses briefly some of the problems involved in the development of 
economically underdeveloped countries, and contrasts in a few words the 
inadequacy of strictly capitalist techniques of economic analysis with the 
wealth and social value of those based on the principles of the collective 
economy. G. Weisser, referring to the economic theory of the undertaking, 
demonstrates the value of small economic units and collective-economy 
undertakings, which enable men to rise above the purely passive role to 
which they are generally assigned in economic life ; he sees in it a compelling 
reason why the policies of nations should encourage collective-economy 
undertakings. W. H. G. Armytage sketches in a few lines the conception 
of the community ideal which has inspired eminent minds. Paul Ramadier 
devotes several pages to a study of present trends in the structure of national 
undertakings in France, and their relations with the State. A. Angelopoulos, 
recalling that planning is considered today as an essential condition of 
economic and social progress, seeks to define the desirable relationship 
between economic plans and scientific plans ; their interdependence is basic, 
and both should take into consideration the human factor in all its aspects. 
J. Weiller stresses the importance of questions of terminology in scientific 
matters, and attributes the often decried use of neologisms in economics 
to the desire to escape from the stranglehold of doctrines. K. Osterkamp 
comments on the reform of the laws on electricity and gas at present under 
discussion in the Federal Republic of Germany, and recommends a forward- 
looking solution adapted to the needs of a collective economy. A. Buttgenbach 
examines the law on public undertakings and “ semi-public bodies ” in 
Belgium, and their statutory basis. G. Stefani studies the assumptions of 
“welfare economics”, and considers various possible methods of price 
determination in public utilities. A. Rieder makes a summary evaluation 
of the structure and importance of the collective-economy sector in Switzer- 
land, supported by numerous statistics. Finally P. Lambert makes a few 
remarks about his recently published work, La doctrine coopérative.} 


WEINER, Herbert E. British Labor and Public Ownership. Introduction by 
Michael Ross. Washington, 1960. viii+111 pp. $3.25. 


This is a detailed and objective study of the attitudes of the British 
labour movement to public ownership from the founding of the Trades 
Union Congress in 1868 up to the 1959 General Election. No attempt is 
made to go into the merits of public ownership, but the author seeks 
rather to set forth the circumstances forming the attitudes of British labour 
to the question. Mr. Weiner is a veteran United States foreign service 
officer specialising in labour affairs. He has served as assistant labour 
attaché at the United States Embassy in London and as a member of the 
United States delegation to the International Labour Conference and the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. 


4 A review of this work will be found in the International Labour Review, Vol. LX XX, 
No. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 362-363, 
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In its early years the Trades Union Congress was indifferent to the idea 
of social ownership. However, towards the end of the nineteenth century 
socialist influence in the T.U.C. increased, and the first nationalisation 
resolution, directed at land reform, was passed in 1882. In this period 
nationalisation was viewed predominantly as a means of protecting the 
public interest from the abuses of monopoly. The First World War trans- 
formed organised British labour into a major independent political and 
industrial force. With this change came the strong conviction that industry 
should be under state control and that the worker should have a role in 
management. The next period examined by the author is from 1918 to 
1926, and is characterised as one of “ trade union militancy ”. Dramatic 
controversies, particularly in the coal industry, served to generate public 
discussion of the implications of nationalisation, which became a political 
issue for the trade union movement. The latter, in order to gain support, 
was obliged to modify its doctrinaire approach to the question. 

The period from 1926 to the end of the Second World War saw the 
development by British labour of its approach to nationalisation, combining, 
as the author puts it, “ radical conceptions with a strategy of moderation ”. 
Demands were pressed on “ those issues over which an accommodation 
could be reached within the democratic political process ”’. 

Starting in July 1945 the first Labour Government with real power 
carried through large-scale nationalisation measures in what Mr. Weiner 
calls “ The Peaceful Revolution ”. It covered land development rights and 
the planned use of land. It completed the nationalisation of statutory social 
insurance. It nationalised the Bank of England, coal, civil aviation, cable 
and wireless communications, inland transport, electricity, gas, and iron 
and steel. 

The decade following the war saw profound changes in British society 
which, “free and orderly, made marked advances towards equality of 
opportunity and the abolition of unearned privilege”. The dissatisfaction 
with the organisation of society that had been an effective force in organised 
labour disappeared. Many of labour’s objectives were absorbed into estab- 
lished national policy and ceased to be political issues. This was confirmed 
when a Conservative Government was returned to power in 1951. 

What are the lessons to be drawn from the British experience ? The 
British trade union movement has long held a respected position, and its 
approach to public ownership is followed closely throughout the world. 
Particularly in the emerging nations seeking speedy industrialisation, the 
tole of public ownership and control is highly important. Mr. Weiner’s 
valuable study will help trade union movements and others throughout 
the world to determine their approach to these issues in their own countries. 


Statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States, in 
cooperation with INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION. Eco- 
nomic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts and Figures. The United States, 
Its People, Its Labor. 6th edition. Washington, 1960. xvi+253 pp. 


MINISTRY OF Economy, Egyptian Region, United Arab Republic. A Sta- 
tistical Portrait. Cairo, Arabic Publisher Press, 1960. 175 pp. 


UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL DE VENEZUELA, Instituto de Investigaciones Eco- 
némicas. Andlisis de presupuestos familiares. Primera parte : Incidencia 
del alquiler en el ingreso. Caracas, 1960. 172 pp.-+tables. 

This is the first part of a survey of family budgets in Caracas, and 
describes the methodology employed and some results of the investigation. 
This work was carried out in 1959 with the collaboration of specialists 
in various fields (statisticians, economists, sociologists, etc.), its main 
purpose being to study certain aspects of family standards of living such 
as income, expenditure, savings and consumption, their influence on the 
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general economy of the country, especially on markets, and certain other 
factors and variables, such as the nutritive value of the normal family diet. 

The results given in this first part concern four of the nine zones into 
which the city was divided, and deal solely with the distribution of families 
by income level and occupational group, income distribution by occupa- 
tional group, and the proportion of income devoted to rent. In addition 
information is given on the general scope of the inquiry, the definitions 
used, the method, the main points of certain questionnaires utilised and 
other details of procedure. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociATION. Looking Ahead in Labor Relations, 
and Other Challenges for Personnel Management. A.M.A. Management 
Report No. 50. New York, 1960. 86 pp. $2.25. 


BEEVER, R. Colin. European Unity and the Trade Union Movements. 
European Aspects, a Collection of Studies Relating to European Integra- 
tion. Published under the Auspices of the Council of Europe, Series D, 
No. 2. Leiden, 1960. 303 pp. 


BEtING, Willard A. Pan-Avabism and Labor. Harvard Middle Eastern 
Monographs, IV. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1960. x+127 pp. 


CarrRE, Guy. Le syndicalisme et l’automation (Etude des problémes posés par 
l’automation au mouvement syndical ouvrier dans une rvaffinerie de pétrole). 
Préface de F. SELLIER. Travaux et enquétes de l'Université d’Aix- 
Marseille. Aix-en-Provence, La Pensée universitaire, 1960. 374 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Foreign 
Labor Information. Labor in Liberia. Washington, 1960. 22 pp. 


FRASER, John Munro. Human Relations in a Fully Employed Democracy. 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1960. viii+352 pp. 30s. 


GALENSON, Walter. The C.I.0. Challenge to the A.F.L. A History of the 
American Labor Movement, 1935-1941. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. xix+732 pp. $9.75. 


GALENSON, Walter, and Lipset, Seymour Martin (editors). Labor and 
Trade Unionism : An Interdisciplinary Reader. A collection of articles 
reprinted from scholarly journals and presenting economic and socio- 
logical views of labor problems and trade unions. New York, London, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. xix+379 pp. $6.50. 


INTERNATIONALE LANDARBEITER FODERATION. Vierzig Jahre Internationale 
Landarbeiter-Féderation. Von Julius Untirs. Mit einem Vorwort von 
Adri de Ru1jTER. Utrecht, 1960. 99 pp. 


MALLART, José. Psicosociologia del desarrollo industrial. 1. Relaciones 
humanas. Cuadernos de Organizacién Cientifica del Trabajo, nim. 8. 
Madrid, Artes Graficas y Ediciones, 1960. 231 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Espinosa Povepa, Arturo. Los convenios sindicales colectivos de trabajo en 
el campo espanol. Madrid, Organizacién Sindical Espafiola, 1960. 71 pp. 


P£REz Botija, Eugenio. Curso de derecho del trabajo. 6th edition. Madrid, 
Editorial Tecnos, 1960. xvi+608 pp. 


Touses, Andreas Chr. Ergatikon Dikaion. Volume B. Athens, Ekdotikos 
Ikos Afoi, P. Sakkoula, 1960. 413 pp. In Greek. 
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VerGE, Emmanuel, DousBLet, Jacques, and Rovast, André (editors). 
Répertoire de droit social et du travail. Tome 1: Accidents du travail — 
Frontaliers. Paris, Jurisprudence générale Dalloz, 1960. viii+-831 pp. 
100 NF. 


Management. 


AITKEN, Hugh G. J. Taylorism at Watertown Arsenal. Scientific Management 
in Action, 1908-1915. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. viii+269 pp. $5.75. 


['yppanos, C., Koctrun, JI., Kypxuu, H., Monaxos, W., and Pemusos, K. 
IIpaxmuyeckoe nocobue no akoHomuke mpyda (HopmuposBaHue, omsata u 
njlaHupoBaHHe Tpyfa Ha npeanpuntuax CCCP). [og o6me penakunei 
3aCyKeHHOrO eATeIA HayKH HM TeXHHKH PCOCP OKTOpa 9KOHOMMYCCKHX 
HayK mpodeccopa A. C. Kyapsasuesa. Moscow, Ilpodusyat, 1959. 207 pp. 
5.15 roubles. 


Practical handbook of labour economy (standardisation, remuneration 
and planning of work in undertakings in the Soviet Union), by S. Gurianov, 
L. Kostin, N. Kurkin, I. Poliakov and K. Remizov. General editor, A. S. 
Koudriavtsev. 


McGrv_erineG, I. C., MatrHews, D. G. J., and Scott, W. H. Management 
in Britain. A General Characterisation. Liverpool, University Press, 
1960. viii+157 pp. 12s. 


Manpower. 


ASSOCIAZIONE PER LO SVILUPPO DELL’ INDUSTRIA NEL MEZZOGIORNO, Centro 
per gli Studi sullo Sviluppo Economico. Note sulla sottoccupazione nelle 
aziende contadine. Di Gian Giacomo dell’ANGELO. Rome, Giuffré, 1960. 
x+158 pp. 1,000 liras. 


Demonpion, Pierre. Les problémes de l'emploi. Collection “ L’Administra- 
tion nouvelle”, dirigée par Lucien MEnHL. Paris, Editions Berger- 
Levrault, 1960. 254 pp. 


EuRET, Rolf G. Der Weg zur Vollbeschaftigung in der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land. Eine Studie iiber die Problematik der Vollbeschaftigung unter 
Beriicksichtigung sowohl der theoretischen als auch der politisch- 
historischen Aspekte. Inaugural Dissertation. Winterthur, Verlag 
P. G. Keller, 1959. 175 pp. 


Horowitz, Morris A. Manpower Utilization in the Railroad Industry.. An 
Analysis of Working Rules and Practices. Boston, Massachusetts, Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic Research, Northeastern University, 1960. 
viii+68 pp. 


Jones, Sylvan, and Smitu, Geoffrey P. Employment and Unemployment 
in North-West Wales. Bangor, University College of North Wales, 1960. 
128 pp. 


SENGUPTA, Padmini. Women Workers of India. Bombay, Asia Publishing 

House, 1960. xvi+296 pp. 

This book, written by a woman with a wealth of experience of women’s 
problems in India over the years, brings together data concerning the work 
now being done by women in all sectors of the Indian economy—where they 
are employed, what they are doing and the conditions in which they are 
working. It covers the position very thoroughly, particularly as regards non- 
industrial sectors of the economy too often apt to be neglected in the con- 
sideration of women’s problems, and is illustrated with flashes of personal 
experience and observation. The picture which emerges is not a happy 
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one ; yet, as the author emphasises, vast and far-reaching improvements 
in the economic and social status of women have taken place during the last 
quarter of a century. She draws attention to the need for still greater 
progress and for all women—the upper and middle class women as well as 
those of the working class—to work together to speed this progress. The 
role of constructive social welfare is stressed. Fresh problems for women are 
arising with industrialisation. Women, in spite of having new opportunities 
in many fields, are being driven out of their old traditional jobs, particularly 
in the industrial sector, and pushed into others where conditions are especially 
inferior or left jobless and on the verge of starvation. Technological change 
is also leading to replacement of women workers by men. In some cases 
excessively protective labour and social legislation applying to women only 
makes employers reluctant to take them on. Looking to the future the 
author urges positive action to educate and train women for their new and 
widening role in industrialising India and allied educational action to change 
the attitudes of employers and trade unions towards women’s employment. 
She recognises the necessity of simultaneous efforts to raise the economic 
and the social status of women and concludes with a number of suggestions 
regarding measures which might be taken to these ends and an appeal for 
growing acceptance of women as equal working partners with men, 


SHEARER, John C. High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries. Ex- 
perience in Brazil and Mexico. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University, Department of Economics and Sociology, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, 1960. xiii+161 pp. $3. 


Sincu, V. B., and Saran, A. K. (editors). Industrial Labour in India. 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, London, New York, Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. xv+528 pp. 18.50 rupees. 


SPILLMANN, Jorg. Die amerikanische Beschaftigungspolitik seit 1947. Disserta- 
tion zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaft der 
Philosophisch-Historischen Fakultét der Universitat Basel. Winter- 
thur, Verlag P. G. Keller, 1959. v+142 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


AMERICAN ORT FEpeERATION. ORT Yearbook. Eightieth Anniversary 
Issue. New York, 1960. 36 pp. 


Caron, Bernard. La formation professionnelle des adultes et la méthode du 
développement communautaire. Toulouse, Faculté de droit et des sciences 
économiques, Institut d'études internationales et des pays en voie de 
développement, 1960. 95+ 11 pp. 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE DELL’INDUSTRIA ITALIANA. Primo Convegno 
“ L’istruzione e l’industria”, Gardone, 23-25 aprile 1959. Istruzione 
d’obbligo, istruzione tecnica e professionale, addestramento professio- 
nale. Rome, 1959. 407 pp. 


This is the report of a meeting organised at Gardone in April 1959 by 
the General Confederation of Italian Industry and attended by represen- 
tatives of the government departments concerned with vocational training, 
and of industrialists, workers and specialists in education and vocational 
training. Discussions centred around compulsory schooling, technical and 
vocational education and vocational training, and the relationship between 
them. Formal resolutions were not adopted by the meeting, but there was 
general agreement that compulsory schooling should provide the basis for 
vocational training of all kinds, and on the need for close co-ordination and 
collaboration between education and training as well as between the school 
and industry. 
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GALKIN, K. The Training of Scientists in the Soviet Union. Translated from 
Russian. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1959. 204 pp. 
A chronological survey of the development of science education and the 
training of scientists in the U.S.S.R. from 1917 to the present day. The 
Law of 24 December 1958 concerning the establishment of closer links 
between school and life and the further development of public education 
in the U.S.S.R. is reproduced as an appendix. 


Marzi, Albert, and Cu1ar!, Silvano. L’orientamento scolastico e professionale 
in Italia e nel mondo. Presentazione di Mario PANTALEO. Rome, Fratelli 
Palombi, 1960. xii+ 495 pp. 


MINISTRY OF EpucaTIoN, Great Britain. The Youth Service in England and 
Wales. Report of the Committee Appointed by the Minister of Education 
in November 1958. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. iv-+ 136 pp. 6s. 


Pasguasy, R. L’orientation vocationnelle. Brussels, Centre libre d’orienta- 
tion scolaire et professionnelle, 1960. 58 pp. 


SociETA UMANITARIA. La preparazione professionale della donna. Atti del 
Convegno organizzato dal Comitato di Associazioni Femminili per la 
Parita di Retribuzione, Milano, 3-5 aprile 1959. Florence, la Nuova 
Italia Editrice, 1959. 496 pp. 3,000 liras. 

The report of a meeting organised at Milan in April 1959 by the Italian 
Committee of Women’s Associations for Equal Pay. The subject of the 
vocational preparation of women was discussed under three headings : 
general and vocational education of women in relation to female employ- 
ment, the prospects for female employment and qualification in the Italian 
economy, and the problem of cultural and vocational training for women. 
The report contains the working papers and other documents submitted 
to the meeting and the text of the various speeches. 


Conditions of Work. 


CuaPANnis, Alphonse. Research Techniques in Human Engineering. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. xii+316 pp. $6. 


KaoTanosckan, A. M., and Jinpumyu, P. 3. Aucyunauna mpyda @ CCCP. 
Moscow, Ilpodu3gat, 1959. 80 pp. 0.75 rouble. 
Labour discipline in the U.S.S.R., by A. M. Kaftanovskaia and R. Z. 
Livshits. 


Kauen, JI. T., Antexapp, C. C., Kosanb, T. ®., and Jlesequucknii, B. VM. 
Hoean cucmema onaamet mpyda Ha memaaaypeuyeckux 3a60dax. Stalino, 
Cramuuckoe OOacTHOe KHWKHOe M3aTenbCTBO, 1959. 109 pp. 2.50 roubles. 
This booklet by L. G. Katsen, S. S. Aptekar, T. F. Koval and V. I. 

Lebedinski describes in detail the basis of the new system of payment 

used in the metallurgical industry in connection with the transition of this 

industry to a shorter working day in 1959. 

Special attention is paid to the wage systems used in different metallur- 
gical workshops. A separate chapter deals with shift-work schedules. 


Meckun, 3. Onaama mpyda Ha npednpuamuax yzoabHoli u caanyesoli npomol- 
waenHocmu. Moscow, Ipodusgat, 1959. 147 pp. 2.40 roubles. 


A thorough examination by Z. Peskin of the new system of payment 
introduced in the coal and shale industry in 1958. The booklet contains a 
detailed description of the rate-and-qualification handbook and wage rates 
according to which coal workers of different categories and trades are now 
paid. Chapters deal with such questions as pay rates for engineering and 
technical staff; bonus systems; technically based output quotas, their 
calculation and revision, etc. 
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Ruiz GutNazt, Juan. Salario familiar para empleados y obreros no com- 
prendidos en convenios o estatutos especificos. Mendoza (Argentina), 1960. 


40 pp. 


S1pson, Robert E. Wages and Salaries : A Handbook for Line Managers. 
New York, American Management Association, 1960. 224 pp. $5.25. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


BeERKow!11z, Monroe. Workmen’s Compensation. The New Jersey Experience. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1960. xiii+ 
298 pp. $6. 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL D’ACTUAIRES (XVI™*), Comptes rendus du XV Ime 
Congres, Bruxelles, 15-22 juin 1960. Two volumes, Liége, Georges Thone, 
1960. Vol. 1: xi+679 pp.; Vol. 2: xi+682 pp. 


INSTITUTO DE Economfa, Universidad de Chile. Antecedentes legales de ocho 
cajas de previsién. Publicacién del I. de E., nim. 25. Revised edition, 
Santiago, Instituto de Economia, 1960. x+173 pp. 


PERRAUD-CHARMANTIER, A., and RIEDMATTEN, L. DE. Lois sociales, sécurité 
sociale. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence R. Pichon 
et R. Durand-Auzias, 1961. 497 pp. 


UNIONE INDUSTRIALE DI TORINO. Assegni familiari. Testo unico e criteri 
di applicazione. Turin, 1960. 239 pp. 


WERMEL, Michael T., and BeIpEMAN, Geraldine M. How to Determine the 
Total Cost of Your Employee Benefit Programs. A Guide for a Company 
Survey. B.I.R.C. Publication Number 12, March 1960. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, Benefits 
and Insurance Research Center, 1960. 55 pp. $2.50. 


Agriculture, 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT EV GOTTINGEN. Bauern und Landarbeiter. 
Mit Beitragen von L. NEUNDORFER, S. Ho_mstrRO6s, K. Jacos, A. HERzoG, 
K. LANGENHEIM, M. Torte, H. Kristersson, P. von BLANCKENBURG, 
Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1960. 128 pp. 8 marks. 


ANDREAE, Bernd. Der vereinfachte Betrieb. Praktische Méglichkeiten und 
ihre Grenzen. Betriebs- und Arbeitswirtschaft in der Praxis, Heft 5. 
Hamburg, Berlin, Verlag Paul Parey, 1960. 144 pp. 12.80 marks. 


ARDENER, Edwin, ARDENER, Shirley, and WARMINGTON, W. A. Plantation 
and Village in the Cameroons. Some Economic and Social Studies, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xxxvi+435 pp. 50s. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION. Financing of Agriculture in the Caribbean, Selected 
from the Documentation and Report of the Conference on the Financing 

of Agriculture in the Caribbean, April 15-24, 1959. Trinidad, 1959. 

viii+ 141 pp. 

Contains the texts of a number of papers submitted to the Conference 
on the Financing of Agriculture, sponsored by the Caribbean Commission 
with the assistance of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations and held in Port of Spain, Trinidad, in April 1959. The papers 
deal with the following subjects : “ Financial characteristics of major types 
of agricultural units ”, “ Producers’ associations ”, “ The protection of loans 
and deposits in the French agricultural credit system”, “ Coffee crop 
insurance and its effect on credit extension in Puerto Rico ” and “ Financial 
aspects of land settlement”. The publication also contains the report of 
the Conference and other related documentation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, United States. The Tenure Status of Farm- 
workers in the United States. By Frank H. Mater, Sheridan T. MAITLAND, 
Gladys K. BowLres. Washington, 1960. 91 pp. 35 cents. 


Leroy, Louis. Le ruralisme. Comment réaliser l’aménagement des campagnes. 
Paris, Economie et Humanisme, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1960. 134 pp. 
9.30 NF. 


Starting from the assumption that the rural exodus which has been 
rampant in France for a century will cease in certain areas and that industrial 
decentralisation will attract the urban population back to the depopulated 
regions, the author concerns himself with the over-all practical measures 
to be taken to transform these regions, with a view in particular to improving 
rural housing. 

In the first part Mr. Leroy, who has a long experience of rural housing 
co-operatives and committees, deals with the renovation of rural housing, 
the functional nature of dwellings, the construction of houses, housing needs, 
problems of financing, etc. Considering nevertheless that the rehabilitation 
of the countryside could not be complete without a comprehensive policy 
for the restoration of rural institutions and the improvement of rural 
conditions of life, he discusses (in the second part of his work) the place of 
rural policy in regional development, and tackles such questions as demo- 
graphic unbalance, urbanisation and ruralisation plans, agrarian structure, 
land consolidation and land tenure, the balance between industry and 
agriculture, town planning, the equipping of rural areas, communications 
and transport, etc. 


Hacupsin, M. H. Ceaockue noceaenua u kpecmoanckue weuauuja Haxuyesancrou 
ACCP. Baku, Usyzatenpcrso Akajemuu Hayk A3epOaiixancKol CCP, 1959. 
139 pp. 6.25 roubles. 

Farm settlements and rural housing in the Nakhichevan Autonomous 

Soviet Socialist Republic, by M. N. Nasirli. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


Boson, Marcel, and LAMBERT, Paul. A propos de la doctrine coopérative. 
Conférence prononcée a Paris le 27 février 1960. Introduction d’André 
Bayarp. Paris, Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation, 
1960. 82 pp. 1.50 NF. 


INSTITUT FUR GENOSSENSCHAFTSWESEN AN DER UNIVERSITAT MUNSTER. 
Gegenwartsprobleme genossenschaftlicher Selbsthilfe. Festschrift fiir Paul 
K6nic. Hamburg, Edeka Verlagsgesellschaft mbH, 1960. 354 pp. 
19.50 marks. 


This publication, presented by the Institute for Co-operative Research 
at Miinster University to Dr. Paul Kénig, Director of the Edeka-Union of 
small food-retailers’ co-operatives, on the occasion of his fiftieth anniver- 
sary of service in this field of co-operation, consists of contributions by 
fifteen scholars holding university chairs in Germany or abroad. These 
contributions deal with the problems food-retailers’ co-operatives are facing 
in a complex modern market economy and have been grouped in four 
different chapters : (1) general problems of retailing, (2) co-operative prob- 
lems of the retail trade from the general economic aspect, (3) co-operative 
problems of the retail trade from the aspect of business management, 
(4) juridical aspects of co-operative problems of the retail trade The volume 
not only shows the trends of development of this special branch of co- 
operation in the Federal Republic of Germany but also deals with the 
rationalisation of food retailing and small business in the Federal Republic, 
the United States, the Common Market and the European Free Trade Area. 
Although the majority of the contributions deal primarily with a particular 
type of co-operative activity, general features of co-operation as such are 
also given due consideration, e.g. co-operative price policy, relations between 
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co-operatives and their members, legal aspects of patronage refunds and 
the place of co-operatives in the legal system. 


LAMOTHE, Camille. Une étape de l’évolution coopérvative dans le domaine de 
V’épargne et du crédit. Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Editions Henri Deschamps, 
1959. 179 pp. 
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